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The professional artist, and anyone who 
wishes to exploit his skills to the utmost, 
provides himself with whatever tools are 
needed for best results. If you could have 
looked over Chamberlain’s shoulder as he 
made this magnificent drawing you would 
have seen on his desk before him, not two 
or three pencils, but an array of leads from 


The 500-year-old Church of St. 
Laurens—Groote Kerk—Rotter- 
dam—Samuel Chamberlain re- 
constructs one of Europe’s most 
impressive examples of 165th 
Century Gothic with his Typho- 
nite Eldorado pencils. 
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6B to 3 or 4H. And you would have seen 
him take up one, then another; the B 
grades for the darkest tones, the H grades 
for the lightest. In other words Chamber- 
lain works with a full palette. If you have 
not worked in this way you have a pleasant 
surprise in store for you in the “ELDO- 
RADO pencil palette.” 


DIXON TYPHONITE 


ELDORADO 


The Master Drawing Pencil 


Made in Canada by DIXON PENCIL CO. LIMITED 
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ues DE TonNANCcouR. Still Life on Round Table 


The many paintings, some good, some indifferent, which hang now in 
Canadian exhibitions present a variety of approaches that demand 
new interpretations and a re-stating of values. This magazine hopes 
to offer several critical essays on this theme during the coming year, 
and we begin now by presenting two articles on related topics, 


one by Robert Ayre and the other by Lawren Harris. 
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L. A. C. Panton 


Laurentian Mood 


The Canadian Group of Painters 
ROBERT AYRE 


| ia BEGIN with, I had assumed that if you 
wanted to find out what was happening 
in Canadian painting, without too much re- 
search, youscouldn’t do better than look at 
the annual exhibition of the Canadian Group 
of Painters, which opened this year in Mon- 
treal in January and which will go on to other 
cities. But this obviously puts too much re- 
sponsibility on the Group. Every year it opens 
its doors to fifteen or twenty non-members 
and from these invited guests builds up its 
membership, which, in the fifteen years of its 
existence, has grown from twenty-eight to 
fifty-one. Without lowering its standards, it 
could not grow much faster. Any attempt to 
be all-inclusive would result in loss of char- 
acter: if it spread itself out any thinner, it 
would cease to be a group; even now, it is 
full of diverse elements, held together by a 
common temper or point of view which we 
might call the unorthodox, the lively, the 
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experimental, as opposed to the conservative 
spirit of the Academy and the unadventurous 
habits of the popular painters. Of course it 
could be said that, since nothing really happens 
in the Academy and in the pot-boiler mills, 
we must look to the Group. The point is, 
however, that a great deal of what is going 
on in Canada today is going on outside the 
Canadian Group of Painters. Take, for ex- 
ample, the stirrings in Saskatchewan and Al- 
berta; take the “socially conscious” painters 
in Montreal and Toronto who say (in the 
words of one of them): “The artist must 
orientate his painting once again to the joys 
and despairs of our people and so make art 
the concern of everyone.” The Group may 
be cognizant of these new comers, who are 
essentially Group material, but has not wel- 
comed them yet, because of the technical 
standards which make it a sort of advanced, 
unacademic Academy. I have no quarrel with 
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that. In time, painters now groping will be 
worthy of a place. Meanwhile, the Group is 
suffering from a more serious deficiency. 
Quebec is lacking. I can name a dozen nation- 
ally known Montreal painters who are exhibit- 
ing in the current show, but I am thinking of 
French Quebec. Its only representative, unless 
you include Stanley Cosgrove, is Jacques de 
Tonnancour. Forces like Alfred Pellan and 
Paul-Emile Borduas, their followers and some 
of the independents, who are quite up to 
Group standards, are conspicuous by their 
absence. The fault is Quebec’s rather than the 
Group's. Borduas, Pellan and others have ex- 
hibited in the past, but now they prefer to 
keep to themselves. I know that w hen I helped 
organize an exhibition of Montreal painting 
a year ago, to be circulated in Western Can- 
ada and in the Maritimes, under the auspices 
of the Federation of Canadian Artists, I 
couldn’t get a peep out of any of them, much 
less a picture, except from Pierre Gauvreau. 
It is a pity, because the Group cannot be a 
truly Canadian Group without them. 

The upshot of all this is that you cannot 
discover what is happening to Canadian paint- 
ing by looking at the Group show. We shall 
have to be satisfied with finding out what has 
been happening to the Group. 

The first thing that strikes you is the retreat 
of the landscape and the ‘advance of the 
abstract and the semi-abstract (even without 
the French). 

When the Group held its first exhibition 
in November, 1933, the catalogue stated: 
“Hitherto it has been a landscape art, typical 
of all new movements, but here and there 
figures and portraits have been slowly added 
to the subject matter, strengthening and oc- 
cupying the background of landscape. Here 
also more modern ideas of technique and sub- 
ject have been brought into the scope of 
Canadian painting, keeping the art in the van 
of our forward stride as a nation.” The newer 
elements were represented by the portraits, 
nudes and other figures contributed by people 
(some of them long recognized) like Lilias 
Torrance Newton, Prudence Heward, R. S. 
Hewton, Edwin Holgate, John Alfsen, Will 
Ogilvie and Paraskeva Clarke, by the docu- 
mentaries of Charles Comfort and Yvonne 
McKague, the folk pieces of André Bicler, 


Yulia Biriukova, Kathleen Daly and Kathleen 
Morris; and there were still lifes and flower 
paintings. (Terms like “documentaries” and 
“folk pieces” are not very satisfactory, but 
they indicate roughly w hat I have in mind.) 
The only abstractions were Bertram Brooker’s. 
Lawren Harris was still showing landscapes 
and Gordon Webber was commenting on the 
life of the working people in portraits. In a 
show of 118 pictures, more than half were 
landscapes. 

Without all the catalogues to hand, I cannot 
review the dev elopment } year by year, but I 
notice that five or six years after the first 
show, with Varley in the Arctic and Lismer 
in Africa, Harris and Webber had gone com- 
pletely abstract, Marian Scott, an invited con- 
tributor, was tending that way and York 
Wilson was introducing a satirical note. But 
landscape was holding its own, so much so 
that Professor Barker Fairley was lamenting 
the continuing influence of the Group of 
Seven, out of which the larger Group had 
sprung, and was calling for some attention to 
“the urgent human issues”. 

Humanity was more noticeable three or 
four years on—in 1942—with painters like 
the late Pegi Nicol, Henri Masson, Jori 
Smith, Fred Hagan and Philip Surrey. The 
challenge of the urgent human issues of the 
war was taken up by a few, although not 
always successfully. George Pepper was try- 
ing his hand at drama in The Naval Club Fire; 
Yvonne McKague Housser offered a montage 
of symbolic figures, guns and soldiers and the 
farms and mines behind them, Jack Nichols 
showed Refugees. Jack Humphrey, in addition 
to a portrait and a still life, Things on a 
Table, exhibited a painting of a group of 
people in a queue. In Tenants, Marian Scott 
painted five men and women on a staircase, 
but as in Cement, an industrial structure, her 
interest was primarily formal. Rody Kenny 
Courtice called her canvas War but it was 
a pure abstraction. Harris soared into the 
ether, Borduas seemed to be delving into the 
mysteries of growth, Webber to be peering 
into a microscope. Denyse and Louise Gadbois, 
with still lifes approaching the abstract, were 
in that show; and Pellan. Landscapes took up 
a little less than half the space; some of the 
canvases were pale reflections of the Seven, 
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but others, notably those of Michael Forster, 
came from an entirely different experience of 
Canada. 

This statistical examination, this business of 
counting noses, may not be a very profitable 
business, but it does help us arrive at the 
character of Group painting today. I think it 
is worth noting that the trend is continuing, 
that this year only about a third of the sixty- 
three pictures are ‘landscapes and that no more 
than nine of these are in the tradition of seeing 
and painting inspired by the original Group 
of Seven. Only nine out of sixty-three! 

These include, of course, A. Y. Jackson and 
Arthur Lismer. It is interesting to contrast the 
clearness and hard thrust of Lismer’s Pine 
Rhythm, Georgian Bay, with the milder 
weather and more restrained rhythms of Jack- 
son’s April in the Laurentians but both are 
essentially Group of Seven. The composi- 
tion Red Mountain by W. P. Weston, the 
Waterfall, Montebello by Ethel Seath, and 
October, Ottawa Valley by the late Sarah 
Robertson—both as feminine in their Way as 
the outdoor still lifes, The Pond by Mabel 
Lockerby and Miss Seath’s In the Grass—be- 
long with them; and so do Yvonne McKague 
Housser’s Cap Chat River and Anne Savage's 
Autunm Fantasy, though the last named, with 
its large shapes of falling leaves, puts the em- 
phasis on design for its own sake. 

Among the other landscapes are found the 
familiar personal expressions of Goodridge 
Roberts, Louis Muhlstock and Paraskeva 
Clarke; Roberts in his own private Eastern 
Townships, Muhlstock in a forest interior 
quite unlike Lismer’s or Emily Carr’s, Mrs. 
Clarke light-hearted in the city. Without tears 
but with a sort of healthy curiosity, B. Cogill 
Haworth reports on the hard life of the people 
in a hard-bitten land. The lines begin to dis- 
solve. What is landscape and what isn’t? 
Where would you put E. J. Hughes’ Qualicum 
Beach? It looks like a primitive but there is 
something more than ordinarily uncanny 
about its immobility, something sinister in its 
colour, and it has the i intensity of a nightmare. 
From the same part of the country come two 
other experiences of landscape. Bess Harris 
paints the shore, but she doesn’t paint it the 
same way as Lismer does in Cape Breton Is- 
land Beach. It isn’t because one shore happens 
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to be on the Pacific and the other on the 
Atlantic. Mrs. Harris is not so much ji: ter- 
ested in place as she is in formal values. and 
so I put her among the abstract painter: (If 
I go on like this, I'll get myself into trouble. 
I can hear some of the painters telling mc that 
the old Group was always strong on the 
formal side, and I agree, but it all depencis on 
where you start. There have been, and there 
still are, dozens of painters who give us pretty 
transcriptions of the Canadian scene, photo- 
graphed, as it were, from the outside. The 
Seven desired to express the country, but they 
did it with greater vitality and daring. They 
stripped it to its essentials, got under its skin, 
summarized its elemental forces in symbols: 
I nearly said slogans. But the point is, they 
wanted to express the country, or that par- 
ticular aspect of it that excited them. They 
were landscape painters. Those who start from 
the other end, even if they remain fairly close 
to the landscape, I call abstract. ) The third 
British Columbia experience which is_ not 
simply landscape is that of Charles H. Scott 
in Salute to Mozart, a whimsical flirtation with 
tree shapes that in my opinion has nothing 
serious to say about music or anything else. 
In Laurentian Mood and Dark Landscape. 
L. A. C. Panton takes us into a romantic, im- 
aginary country, too, but a more satisfactory 
one. What matters is form and rhythm and 
the overtones of poetry. Turning away from 
the inhabitants of the earth, for which he has 
always had an affection, to the earth. itself. 
André Biéler sees it as pattern in Landscap: f 
in Grey and Yellow and he goes even further 
in Landscape in Red and Grey. 

So much for landscape. Now what about 
people? There are about a dozen portraits. 
ranging from the informal sketch to the more 
substantial academic. The one compelling the 
most attention is the tremendously vigorous 
water colour portrait of Carl Schaefer in Air 
Force uniform by Charles Comfort. I havent 
space to mention them all; but I must take 
note of a change in Henri Masson’s work. | 
don’t think he has quite hit his stride yet inf 
the self-portrait and in Brothers, w hich (af 
Peter Aspell does, too, in his boy) capture 
some of the gawkiness of youth but, withou' 
prejudice to his former w ork, it is interesting 
to see a man take a new direction. 
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Since they have nothing in common except 
a non-committal title and the fact that they 
both show groups of nudes, it is really not 
proper to compare the figure compositions by 
Will Ogilvie and George Pepper but, if only 
for the sake of convenience, it is difficult to 
avoid mentioning them Sex has 
something to do with the difference. The per- 
meating grace and even elegance of Ogilvie’s 
picture would be the wrong key for male 
figures but apart from that there is a quality 
in the seeing and painting, a wholeness, that 1s 
lacking in the other, which looks contrived 
and theatrical. 

Few of the pictures in the exhibition are 
drawn from the “social scene”. Kathleen Daly 
paints Indian boys and a young Negro with 
sympathy; Peter Haworth, in Political Meet- 
ing, William Winter in Promenade and York 
Wilson in Conference bring in a little humour; 
but there is nothing with much bite, as there 
is nothing deeply moving. Canadians are still 
shy of those urgent human issues, those joys 
and despairs of the people. In New Orleans, 
Jack Nichols, on his Guggenheim travels, 
seems to be far away. 

Moving through ‘Isabel McLaughlin’s lux- 
uriant Coleus, Rody Keny Courtice’s greenish 


' mask and leaves, Memento Mori, Jack Hum- 
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Political Meeting 


Water colour 


phrey’s group of objects gathered together 
on the shore and filtered through a dreamy, 
melancholy light, Jacques de Tonnancour’s 
collection laid out hard and flat and hand- 
some on a black table, and W. Hawley Yar- 
wood’s conventionalized Pigeons, we come to 
the purer abstract. Lawren Harris gives us 
frail shapes, drifting, dancing, changing, and, 
while I liked the movement, I didn’t like the 
colour. Bertram Brooker works from trunc- 
ated trees—so it seemed—in Suspension and 
from the mouths of flower bells in Chorus; 
in circles, discs and spots, Gordon Webber 
gives us the graph of an idea; Marian Scott 
shows two of her Stone and Protoplasm series, 
the one an intermingling of transparent shapes, 
the other more solid and, as I thought, better 
in colour. (In a neighbouring gallery, Mrs. 
Scott and Mr. Webber, in a stimulating two- 
man show, presented their recent work in full 
scope). Ships—one group in “variable weather” 
and the other in “classical calm’”—were the 
starting place for B. C. Binning, who linked 
hulls, spars, flags and ropes into gay designs, 
not so childlike as they might appear at first 
glance. In contrast to these which, although 
firm in their lines, were as insubstantial as 
reflections in the water, stood Fritz Brandtner’s 
Studio and City from a Night Train, thick, 
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massive, intense, bursting with life, yet held 
within the bounds of a rigid scheme. 

There you have it. W hat has been happen- 
ing to the Group? Not much, some would 
say. I have never heard so many expressions 
of dissatisfaction—from serious painters, in- 
cluding Group members and adherents, as 
well as from innocent laymen who might be 
expected to be disturbed by the invasion of 
the abstract. It is indeed an extremely spotty 
show. I have been listing paintings, for the 
most part withholding comment; I have men- 
tioned pictures that I do not consider worthy 
of their painters; I have omitted some that are 
fine and some that never should have been 
hung. Quite a few of the original members of 
the Group did not contribute. It would have 
been better for some others if they had stayed 
out. Unquestionably some sent simply out of 
habit. As Walt Kuhn said: “Painting i is a lan- 
guage. If you have nothing in your head or 
heart, it is better to keep your ‘mouth shut.” 
Had the standards I spoke of at the beginning 


of this article applied, there would have -en 
a drastic weeding out and it might have | cen 
salutary to some of our painters who are 
simply coasting. I would not go so far, »er- 
haps, as one visitor to the Art Associ tion 
gallery who said that, on the whole, it \\as a 
vulgar show; but I do feel that there is too 
much rawness in it; that it is not witiout 
vitality, imagination and integrity, but that 
there is not enough subtlety, not enough of 
real painting quality. 

Perhaps it would do the Group—and (ana- 
dian painting—good if it skipped a vear or 
two, girded itself together and refrained from 
appearing before the public until it sincerely 
felt it could put on a strong show. Meanwhile 
it might do some missionary work, comb the 
country for the young painters worth en- 
couraging, make strenuous efforts to dig out 
others who have been neglected, and sponsor 
an exhibition that would really give us an idea 
of what’s happening today. 


Fritz BRANDTNER 
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An Essay on Abstract Painting 


LAWREN HARRIS 


Fn of the arts together embody the highest 
expressions of the human spirit. While 
literature uses the spoken and written language 
of a people, the fine arts—architecture, paint- 
ing, sculpture and also music, are different 
means of expression and these are the only 
means of Communication we have in all those 
matters which lie beyond ordinary language. 
Each one of these arts is similar to a language, 
is a means of communication of its own, and 
the understanding of these different mediums 


-of expression is inherent in each one of. us. 
‘While each art can embody experiences of 


truth and beauty, vision, proportion and 
creative power different from the others, it is 
important to know that the creations and 
expressions of one art are not translatable 
into the “language” of another art. 

Thus you cannot translate a Beethoven 
symphony into a painting nor a Cézanne 
landscape into music and hope to get any- 
thing recognizable as the symphony or land- 
scape. The results would yield different ex- 
periences. So it is that all of the arts are 
necessary to a full, rounded and_ balanced 
emotional, perceptive and intuitional life, a 
life of richness and meaning above ordinary 
work-a-day existence. 

The arts can embody anything we have 
experienced but it is very important to know 
that they also constitute a highly sensitive 
search at the forefront of man’s nature into 
new experiences, new creative expressions, 
ideas and forms, toward new and unrevealed 
horizons; and it is equally important to know 
that this search, this heightened awareness, is 
indispensable to the life of an art and indis- 
pensable to the creative vitality of a people. 

Most of the arts embody an immense range 
of experiences, many new expressions without 
imitating anything in nature. Thus architec- 
ture and music, being pure creations of the 
human spirit, convey a great variety of ele- 
vated and moving experiences yet they do not 
imitate anything i in nature and we respond to 
them quite naturally with no thought of 
questioning the suitability of their expressive 


means. In music, it is true we have a number 
of compositions which are emotional and 
rhythmic equivalents in musical terms of the 
play of forces in nature, such as “The Flying 
Dutchman” overture of Wagner, “La Mer” 
by Debussy, “The Fountains of Rome” by 
Respighi, and others. But these are not imita- 
tions but creative equivalents, and with these 
exceptions the great body of music exists 
independent of any reference to nature. 

If we turn to poetry, we find it is an 
evocation of moods, ideas, intimations, rhyth- 
mic nuances of fine and subtle meanings with 
a music of its own. In it there is no imitation 
of nature. 

Also in actuality the art of painting in all 
ages “begins where imitation ends.” It may be 
an equivalent, a recreation of the experience 
of things seen in nature but there has always 
been inherent in it throughout the centuries 
the possibility of an art independent of repre- 
senting things seen in nature. Anyone who 
has truly experienced the great masterpieces 
of the past in the light of present-day creations 
in the art of painting cannot fail to see the 
inevitable attempt to extricate the art from 
imitation or representation of nature. 

That is precisely what has occurred over 
the last fifty or sixty years; so that today 
painting is by way of becoming, indeed has 
become, an art in its own right, independent 
of imitation or representation of things seen 
in nature and with a goodly number of 
masterpieces already to its credit. It is becom- 
ing an art as pure as music and with the same 
possibilities of infinite and moving expressions 
and creations and with a similar depth, power 
and subtlety of meaning. And this new kind 
of painting introduces us into an inexhaustible 
realm of new experiences. 

But it is still representation, not of things 
seen in nature but, representation of ideas, 
plastic, philosophical and social; representation 
of inner perceptions, thoughts, emotions and 
intimations similar to the evocations of music 
but in its own autonomous terms. It is ex- 
pressive of the world of ideas, of beautiful 
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and moving proportions and relationships; a 
world of the imagination and of the percep- 
tive spirit, and this has dictated the use of 
new techniques, idioms and forms. 

These new ways of painting are called 
abstract, non-objective, non-representational 
or non-figurative (these names are all mis- 
nomers). These are not the same as surrealism. 
Surrealism is automatic painting, wherein the 
whole process comes from and is controlled 
by the unconscious*. Whereas the process of 
abstract painting is a_ creative interplay 
between the conscious and the unconscious 
with the conscious mind making all the final 
decisions and in control throughout. This 
leads to quite different results in that it draws 
upon the full powers of the practitioner and 
therefore contains a much fuller range of 
communication and significance. 

There are reputable art critics who claim 
that abstract painting is a mere flash in the 
pan destined soon to disappear and be forgot- 
ten. One of them stated recently that she had 
been looking at abstract art for twenty years 
and had come to the conclusion that there is 
nothing in it—which is quite a statement when 
we consider that some of the greatest creative 
individuals in art in the last forty years have 

*] bere refer to the surrealism of Andre Bréton 
whose doctrine of the unconscious is today considered 
to embody the genuine surrealism and whose artist 
followers are “pure” surrealists, as distinguished from 
Dali and Tanguay, for example, whose works are now 
categorized as “Fantastic Art”. 


devoted themselves to various forms of abst act 
painting. Obviously the lady has been loo! ing 
without seeing. 

There are other art critics, perhaps no so 
reputable, who claim that abstract paintir g is 
the only direction in which new cre:tive 
adventure in art will be found. They may be 
right, for we need to remember that the best 
work in art in every age has always been cone 
in the new form of its day whatever it may 
have been. That is the way in which the 
creative mind works. Eventually the interested 
public, though antagonistic at first, catches up 
with the new expressions and makes them its 
own. The best of them then become classics. 

There are still other critics who state that 
abstract art is a form of escapism from 
“reality” (whatever that may mean). In actu- 
ality, it is no more escapism than any form 
of the arts, say symphonies or concertos in 
music. It can embody as much meaningful 
drama as any play, as much depth and emo- 
tive power as music, as much stateliness and 
dignity as architecture. It all depends on the 
vision and creative ability of its practitioner, 
which of course has always been the case with 
every form of expression in the arts. 

There are three main kinds of abstract 
painting. The first is when the painting is 
abstracted from nature. That has been going 
on in part for a long time. Most of the great 
artists of the past had looked beyond the 
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appearance and “abstracted”—that is, they 
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extricated from the surface plenitude of nature 
its essential forms in order to give their works 
a basic aesthetic underpinning, and thus a 
greater coherence and unified force of ex- 
pression. They were at the same time how- 
ever, dedicated to a recognizable representa- 
tion of the world we see. Modern abstract 
artists, however, take a motive from nature 
and convert it into an expressive organization 
which may be far removed from the actual 
scene. It may emphasize the drama, the spirit 
of the scene or not, depending upon whether 
the scene suggests this or suggests an aesthetic 
essay in fine and moving relationships alone. 
They have largely abandoned descriptive re- 
presentation, not because they cannot do it, 
but because they wish to be free of its limita- 
tions in order to create a more suggestive and 
evocative art in its own right. This is just as 
natural procedure to them as it was for the 
old masters to find the essential forms in 
nature and use these as the structural basis of 
their paintings. 


The second kind of abstract painting is non- 
objective in that it has no relation to anything 
seen in nature. It does, however, contain an 
idea, a meaning, a message. This meaning, idea 
or message dictates the form, the colours, the 
aesthetic structure and all the relationships in 
the painting, the purpose being to embody 
the idea as a living experience in a vital, 
plastic creation. 


The third kind of abstract painting is simply 
_ a fine organization of lines, colours, forms and 
spaces independent of anything seen in nature 
and independent of any specific idea or mess- 
age. In the best paintings of the late Dutch 
artist Mondrian, for instance, there are severe, 
_ exact and beautiful proportions carried to the 
» last degree of simplicity and perfection. These 
\ and others of their kind may seem arid at first, 
- but on attentive acquaintance they can move 
one into a rewarding satisfaction. For we 
should note that a work of art of noble pro- 
portions and nothing more can instill that 
sense in the onlooker. Indeed, if political minds 
) were on the level of the best in art, politics 

and government would be just and noble—for 
faultless and noble proportions in art parallels 
justice in life and can engender it. 


So much for the different categories of 


Une Bouche qui dit des paroles 
rieuses Dominion Gallery, Montreal 


abstract painting. Now let us turn to the 
difficulties of the layman in coming to terms 
with abstract art. 

There is as much meaningless and mediocre 
painting in the form of abstractions today as 
there. is in representational painting, and this 
creates a real difficulty for the layman. So 
much of it is little more than fancy doodling 
or mere pattern-making—so much of it does 
not signify anything, that it is perhaps natural 
for the layman to pass up all abstract painting 
as of no consequence. In time, however, and 
with a more perceptive acquaintance, he will 
learn to discriminate the mediocre from the 
good. 

While it seems a freer mode of painting 
than representational painting, it actually im- 
poses severe tests on its practitioners. The 
artist who essays it is deprived at the outset 
of one of the mainstays of the conventional 
painter, that is, the assistance of representa- 
tional subject matter. “When that is gone— 
and with it all the values, sentimental, nostalgic, 
and otherwise, that surround it’”—he is left 
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face to face with his own originality and his 
fund, or lack of it, of meaningful experience. 
His imaginative powers have to draw on his 
inner response to life and, if this be not fine, 
penetrating and deep, and if he also lacks 
the basic quality of inventiveness equal to 
whatever his inner vision may be, then the 
work will be of little consequence. 

Another difficulty for the layman is that 
he is hindered from understanding and appre- 
ciating abstract painting because his seeing has 
been conditioned by naturalistic pictures, by 
scenes recognizable as such, in movies, photo- 
graphs, advertisements and paintings in an al- 
most infinite variety. So that he identifies lines, 
colours and shapes with things seen in nature 
yet the understanding of the visual language 
is inherent in him and is used almost continu- 
ously whenever he either likes or dislikes any 
line, shape or colour; the shape of a chair, 
table, sink or fence; the colour of a rug, wall 
or house; any curve or zigzag, any relationship 
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of one object to another; in fact anything he 
observes with attention. Moreover, he does 
not identify sounds in music with sounds in 
nature, and it should become, indeed for many 
is becoming, just as easy and natural not to 
identify lines, shapes and colours with their 
infinite variety and combination with visible 
nature, but to see and experience them a 
factors with meaning in themselves because 
they can and do evoke an inexhaustible variety 
of responses. 


Indeed, in themselves, all lines, straight or 


curved, and their various modifications and 


accentuations evoke different responses in the 
onlooker. Every variation of colour and con-§ 


binations of different colours evoke different 
responses. Every interplay and relationship of 
line, colour, shape, volume and mass evoke 
different responses. All gradations, emphases 
sharpnesses, blurrings, concentrations and dit- 
fusions of tone and colour, every hard or sof! 
density, evoke different responses. All of thes 
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responses are inherent in every normal indi- 
vidual and their potentialities can be developed 
to a keen perception and significant under- 
standing. All these together constitute the 
universal language of the abstract artist. With 
the use of these factors, which afford an in- 
exhaustible means of expression, a creative 
artist can embody any conceivable idea or 
experience. What he expresses with these 
means depends on his sensitiveness to the ex- 
pressive power in the language of his art; on 
his ability to organize these into a unified, 
autonomous whole in terms of his idea; on 
the range and depth of his understanding, and 
on his greatness of soul. 

Every age seeks its own expression in the 
arts, and given the whole series of progressive 
changes in art over the centuries and the 
greatly accelerated changes in our own time, 
it became inevitable that modern painting 
would seek to free itself from identifying the 
visual factors of art with objects and scenes 
in nature. The evolution of painting has headed 
in that direction, in the direction of clarifying 
the visual language until it becomes self-con- 
tained and self-expressive. Today, that has in 
part been achieved, and opens up a realm of 
new and far-reaching possibilities in art that 
have never before been expressed, and intro- 
duces us into what is becoming a new way 
of seeing. 

For example, the old masters denoted saint- 
liness by the nimbus and adoration by upraised 
eyes and the upright palms of the hands held 
together and raised in front of the breast; 
whereas if any abstract artist to-day were 
capable of doing so, he would embody the 
very spirit and quality of saintliness or devo- 
tion throughout the whole painting by the 
way in which he would ‘use lines, colours, 
shapes and form, and serene, all-encompassing 
light. The result would not be a convention, 
a description, but an evocation, an all-over- 
embodied experience. 

In this way, though not necessarily so 
elevated, abstract painting is beginning to re- 
lease many of us from identification into 


Pever SAGER 
The Ascent. 
The National Gallery of Canada 
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“meaning” — into identification of another 
kind, very similar to, but not the same as the 
identification of music with a whole world 
of “meanings” which can only be expressed 
in musical terms. 

Today we cannot hope to surpass the old 
masters in the symbolism of representation. 
Therein their works are supreme. But in the 
largely unexplored realm of abstract art, in 

Continued on page 140 
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CAMPBELL TINNING. 


The Prairies Rediscovered 
CAMPBELL TINNING 


y HAs been my ambition for some years to go 

back to paint the Prairies, where I was born 
and where I lived until eleven years ago. 
Though the path of events and of opportunity 
have led to my living in the East, I longed to 
go back, to the country I grew up in, to try 
my new ideas in painting. 

Unfortunately, would-be artists, born in a 
recently settled region, often see their own 
country as barren or unpaintable. In studying 
the histories of art, they read of Italy and 
France, of the great schools of imaginative 
painting, and become immersed in the older 
cultures of the world. I sometimes wonder 
what would happen if a new country were 
deprived of all books with pictures in them, 
so that there was no tradition to follow. On 
the Prairies (and not only there), some people 
drew, and still draw, “pretty scenes”. They 
are, at their most amateurish, reproductions of 
English cottages and flowers; but even among 
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The Yards, Melville. 


Water colour 


practising artists there are those who look for 
their idea of charm and atmosphere to a grove 
of trees, a little stream, or a pretty valley. 
They neglect or do not see the real strength, 
the immediate, personal, and altogether fresh 
aspects of their own land. I did this myself. 
The first time I looked at Saskatchewan realis- 
tically was in 1935, when I worked for a few 
months as a hired hand on a farm—this at the 
instigation of a fellow artist wiser than I. 
Yer, even then, I stil! had not realized the 
force and beauty inherent in the Prairies and 
its people. 

My point of view is now, I believe, more 
receptive. In any case, the trip I was able to 
make to Saskatchewan in September and 
October of last year was a vital experience. 
It is a country as paintable and full of char- 
acter as any I have seen here or in Europe. 

I stayed in a part of the Prairies I had not 
known well before. My headquarters were at 
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Melville, about one hundred and fifty miles 
south-east of Saskatoon. Although I did some 
work there, most of my sketching was done 
in the small town of Lorlie. It lies fifteen miles 
to the south-west of Melville on the C.N.R. 
branch line that runs from Regina to The 
Pas and Churchill, Manitoba. I discovered 
Lorlie on a drive arranged by two enthusiastic 
friends who think Melville “the best damn 
town in the West”, and Saskatchewan the 
best province in Canada. 

Lorlie has only two grain elevators and per- 
haps twenty dwellings; there are a few stores 
and a stern, but charming, cream and black 
painted wooden church. Around it are wide 
farms and bushland and to the north lies the 
Indian reservation of Peepeeksis. The village 
and its surroundings provide an inexhaustible 
subject for an artist. With their different acti- 
vities, the station, the general store, the church, 
the post office and the café all furnish varied 
and stimulating material; and, in the fall, there 
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Station and Grain Elevator, Lorlie. 


is the harvest which was in full swing when 
I arrived. The summer Prairies are rather green 
and hard in quality. They are always paint- 
able, but the autumn—yellow and gold, blue 
and grey—is the best time for seeing their 
dramatic qualities. 

One of my principal subjects was the har- 
vest. Most farms in Saskatchewan now use 
the labour-saving combine harvester, and much 
of the colour of the reaping has gone with its 
advent. As you know, this machine reaps and 
threshes in one operation, spreading the straw 
behind it as it goes. The older method, still 
used on smaller farms, is preferable as a subject 
for painting, but one fast disappearing. The 
sheaves are brought by horse-drawn racks to 
the separator, which is powered by a tractor. 
It was an exacting job to draw this type of 
harvest scene near Lorlie. It reminded me a 
little of the war—the heat, the hurry, and 
intentness; also chaff would be blown over 
everything but seemed to like getting into my 


Water colour 


paints best, very much as the dust, churned 
up by tanks and trucks, did in Italy. 

The steady drumming of the separator, the 
noise of the grain pouring through the spout 
into the granary, the fountain of straw, 
steadily building great stacks, had an impelling 
excitement. The men, stripped to the w aist 
or in blue or red-checked shirts, added to the 
colour of the scene: the horses, the racks full 
of sheaves, the golden land and blue sky. At 
noonday, the men unharnessed the teams and 
raced them back to the farmyard. With a 
man mounted on each team, they raced with 
such enjoyment, such shouting and snorting 
and pounding of hoofs, that it was difficult 
to tell which had the better time, horses or 
men. 


It was pleasant to have the men of the 
harvest gang come up and watch me at work. 
They would say, “Hey, look! There’s the old 
gray team! Boy! You've got ’em down pat. 
You'd know ’em anywhere!” The interest they 
showed in my w ork reflected the intense in- 
terest they had in their own. They were an 
exacting audience and if I drew the separator 
at too much of a slant, or the straw spout 
too long, I was told so—by them and by every 
farmer who saw the finished sketch. I regretted 
that lack of time and framing materials pro- 
hibited putting on a show out there—next 
year I hope to do so. 


The harvest was exciting, but it is only one 
aspect of that wealth of material which cannot 
be written of adequately in one short article. 
In sketching I looked for subjects that in- 
cluded people and their activities as much as 
possible. Country dwellers usually dress for 
utility, and their every day costumes are pic- 
torially more interesting than the stereotyped 
dress of the cities. In Lorlie, giving added 
interest to the sketching of groups of people 
—at the station, the stores, or a community 
meeting—were the splashes of colour provided 
by the Indians who still wear, the men if only 
in a scarf or shirt, the women in a dress or 
blouse, such brilliant colours as gold and 
purple, bright blue, citron, vermilion, and 
magenta. 

In painting the landscape, whether for itself 
alone or as a background, I had forgotten how 
the horizon tends to disappear; how the land, 
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in its general flatness, seems to fold toge rer 
like a concertina when one sits on the groi nd. 
I use no easel, and in the East had found hat 
there was not too noticeable a change if sit ing 
or kneeling to paint. But in the West therc are 
no mountains or hills to fill the paper \ ith 
easy design, no lifting of the horizon by them, 
so that with each picture a keen problem 
arises in composition. There is much design 
in the Prairies to use, but it must be sought 
out. The land itself has a wonderful variety 
of pattern—the Prairies fling their fields across 
space, with lonely sloughs and prairie grass, 
or with soft waves of uncut wheat and wide 
arcs of purple plough-land cutting in sinuous 
patterns through the pale gold stubble. The 
sky offers vertical plus horizontal design, few 

skies in the world are more open, more bril- 

liant and unobstructed. These days of clear 
sunlight are more numerous, but when storms 
appear, then enormous and ragged wind-blown 
clouds stream across infinite space and tear 
down the heavens. 

I believe that the Prairies offer a challenge 
and opportunity to all artists and, to those 
who have not stayed there, a new experience. 
This is a land that presents the problem of 
space and light in almost astronomical pro- 
portions, a land whose keynote is light. 

The culmination, the climax of the light are 
the sunsets. A favourite remark made by West- 
erners is, “No one would believe it if you 
painted a picture of one of our sunsets.” 
Turner and Titian would have been amazed 
by them, but would have rejoiced in them. 
It still remains for some artist, some day, to 
translate the idea of a Western sunset to 
canvas, in all its glory, its loneliness and 
grandeur. The Prairie day, changing its moods 
so subtly, bursts at its close into a mighty 
symphony of colour. All the livery of the 
gods, all the bizarre, exotic, luscious hues in 
nature riot and tumble in rays and pennants 
and colossal domes of cloud—palest pink and 
silver, thundering reds, electric blues, the deep 
greens of the ocean, the fragile greens of 
spring. They merge into a dominant scarlet 
and gold, then fade to a quiet, dreaming veil 
of green, until the last pale golden streak 
gleams on the far, lonely horizon and the 
crescent moon and stars come out. 
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Topay we can observe everywhere in the western world a growing 
emphasis on functional grace and utility in the production of 
contemporary articles for everyday living. 

Yet, in Canada, it has not always been easy for discriminating 
consumers to acquire Canadian made objects of truly functional 
design. We have had to import Swedish furniture, English tableware 
and American lighting fixtures and lamps. But, by and large, Canadian 
designs are now improving. For example, in the composite photo- 
graph of fine products from many lands, which heads this article, 
there are included five Canadian items, all of which, you can see, fit 
readily enough into the contemporary pattern. 

Today, in Canada, manufacturing firms, compete, one with the 
other, in offering articles of various types and styles, made to sell at 
cheap and medium and luxury prices. Some of these articles are, of 
course, definitely vulgar in taste, others are mediocre in appearance, 
but, if you look for them, you will always find a few that reach 
and meet quite high standards of design. Therefore, if you want to 
buy things that are both good to look at and convenient to use, as 
well as being sturdy in construction, you w ill, if you are an enter- 
prising consumer, keep on in your search until you discover exactly 
what you need. In so doing, you will be encouraging the production 
of better designed goods. 

To help in this purpose, the National Gallery of Canada is now 
publishing an illustrated booklet, which contains photographs of 
numerous articles, created and made in Canada, which have been 
considered worthy of inclusion in the Canadian Design Index, an 
information project maintained by the National Gallery for the past 
two years in co-operation with an advisory committee of industrial 
designers and architects. Certain fairly rigorous tests have been set by 
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the compilers of this index. These were de- 
scribed in the Christmas, 1947, number of 
Canadian Art. 

With the permission of the National Gallery 
we are now able to reproduce a number of the 
illustrations which will appear in this booklet*. 
All told, over eighty Canadian manufactured 
objects, now in production, will be honoured 
with illustrations. Of course, hundreds of 
other Canadian items were also examined. 
Some of those not included were good, very 
good, but as they were turned out on a 
licensing basis, with the use of existing 
American blueprints and design specifications, 
they did not qualify from the point of view 
of national origin. Many others, both created 
and manufactured by Canadians, came close 
to being chosen but were finally eliminated, 
not on the grounds of inefficiency, but rather 
because they lacked those qualities of clarity 
of form, of distinction in colour and finishing, 
of absence of meaningless ornament, which 
would have enabled them to come up to the 
standards set. 

When we speak thus of meaningless orna- 
ment, we do not of course wish to imply that 

“Canadian Designs for Everyday Living. National 
Gallery of Canada, Ottawa, 50c. Available in May. 


“But if the ornament .. . is 
applied falsely .. example 
from a Canadian trade catalogue 


ornament in itself is wrong. There is no ol ec- 
tion to its judicious use to give accen or 
emphasis, particularly if, in doing so, it can 
be said to enhance the shape or colour of the 
design. But if the ornament dominates, «r is 
applied falsely, then one is justified in ca. ling 
its application a failure. 

In manufactured goods, one must also place 
great emphasis on how appropriate and cco- 
nomic the various elements of design may be 
in relation to the particular type of machine 
production used. You would, for exaniple, 
hardly expect an object moulded or stamped 
in one piece to be similar in design to one 
fabricated or assembled from smaller parts or 
components. 

Mass production, whether in metals, glass, 
plastics, ceramics or the more scientific uses 
of wood, can usually be described as involving 
three separate acts. The first is the designing 
of a tool or mould. The second is the con- 
struction of this tool or mould by some skilled 
workman. The third is the rapid turning out 
of the object by a machine. The tendency is 
everywhere to simplify and to speed up pro- 
duction. But simplification in design, while 
bringing a saving of cost, should also bring 
other virtues, such as new forms, that are both 
less complicated and more pleasing in appear- 
ance, and surface finishes and textures, that 
are both easy to handle and clean. 

While many Canadian manufacturers or 
sales departments understand these principles 
of design, others do not. There is, in practice, 
much needless copying of outmoded orna- 
mentation. At the other extreme there is an 
increasing tendency to misapply the principles 
of “streamlining” , as when curves devised to 
allow for the minimum of wind resistance in 
fast-moving locomotives and airplanes appear 
in the newer designs of such immobile objects 
as radios. This kind of false “streamlining” 
has prev ented several Canadian products of 
otherwise general merit from being included 
in the Design Index. 

Everything from baby-carriages to refriger- 
ators is now being “streamlined”. This is not 
true design, but ‘merely the fashion of the 
moment, and it is a passing fashion, which a 
few vears from now will seem as dated as do 
today the “art nouveau” decorations and fur- 
nishings of the early 1900's, with their vege- 
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Floor lamp which throws light both 
up and down effectively. Designed 

in aluminum by W. A. Trott for 
Lighting Materials Ltd., Winnipeg 


Floor lamp, for reflecting light 
upwards over room, by staf} 
designers of W. J. Campbell 
Co. Ltd., Brantford, Ontario 
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table-like curves and fronds in wood and iron- 
work. 

One must emphasize here the important 
task of the industrial designer in relation to 
Canadian manufacturing. He is usually, by 


definition, a functional artist, with a back- 
ground of training in formal design, to which 
he has added some practical knowledge of 


Stainless steel cutlery made b 
Universal Tool and Die 


Manufacturing Co Ltd., Moni eal 


machine production methods. In the blue- 
prints he draws, whether they be for the 
making of a toaster or of a tractor, his aim 
will be to unite clarity of structure with fit- 
ness for purpose. In addition, he must also 
possess more than a little economic awareness 
of the needs of the average consumer. 
Canadian firms and designers have done 


Cocktail table in birch designed by 
Donald B. Strudley for Imperial 
Rattan Co. Ltd., Stratford, Ontario 
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Electric fan designed by 

]. B. Parkin, Toronto 

for Audio Tool and Engineering 
Co. Ltd., Toronto 


most in those fields where tradition dogs them 
least, for example in kitchen equipment and 
electrical accessories and plasticware. 
Elsewhere, and this is particularly true of 
one of our oldest industries, that of furniture 
making, we are not always as advanced as we 
might be. It is surprising how few creative 
uses there have been to date of Canadian ply- 
woods in furniture design. Other countries 
such as Sweden and Finland have gone much 
further in applying plywoods to the produc- 


Steel turnover toaster by staff 
designers of Canadian W estinghouse 
Co. Ltd., Hamilton 


tion of relatively inexpensive furniture. 

To sense the possibilities for creative design 
inherent in new machines and new processes 
of manufacture; to forge designs based on the 
use of less scarce or more economically avail- 
able materials in place of certain now rare or 
more expensive metals and hardwoods: these 
must be the aims of the truly enterprising in- 
dustrial designer, who wishes to anticipate and 
meet the needs of both this and future gener- 
ations of Canadians. Donatp W. BucHANAN 
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Desk Lamp in steel made by 
William J. Campbell Co. Ltd. 
Brantford, Ontario 


Folding Chair in aluminum by 
B. F. Harber for Harber 
Manufacturing Co. Ltd., 

Fort Erie, Ontario 
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Towards Better 
Window Displays 


ETHEL McNAUGHTON 


“Keep the display simple”, 
—bricks, wires and clocks 


MM‘! creative effort can be put into the art 
of preparing window displays. We have 
only to see what is being done in England, 
on the continent of Europe and in the United 
States, to realize how much more we could 
use of imagination, humour and the simple 
application of good design in this field in 
Canada. 

In the old days it was called “window dress- 


ing”, meaning a hodge-podge of assorted 
articles placed on a piece of black velvet, with 
perhaps a couple of vases to “fill in the corn- 
ers”. Today we understand how important 
windows are in setting the whole tone of a 
store, and in giving the passer-by, who has 
perhaps never been inside, a pleasing impression 
of good taste. As an unusual title and a well 
designed jacket on a new book makes us want 


A window containing sand, roots and photograph, used to display diamond rings in gift boxes. 
Designed by Ethel McNaughton for Henry Birks and Sons, Montreal 
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to read it, a well designed window makes us 
want to see more, and lures us inside to look 
further. 

The general public enjoys window shop- 
ping and is ready to be interested and amused 
by displays. We have found in our displays 
that one of the most popular types of window 
is the educational type. This generally shows 
stages in the manufacture of an article, for 
example: the rough diamond polished and 
then set in a ring; the bar of silver made into 
a spoon; the briar root shaped into a pipe. 
One can watch people stop to study such a 
display and remain to read each explanatory 
card from beginning to end. 


The possible ways of displaying merchan- 
dise are many and different and we try to 
plan such a varied series of windows, with 
such a wide choice of merchandise, that the 
public will want to come back, week after 
week, to see what new surprises have been 
prepared for them. Although the creation of 
a window display is an artist’s job, the good 
designer nevertheless does not forget that, 
basically, the purpose of a window is to sell 
goods, and so he keeps a balance between the 
number of articles shown and the amount of 
display material used. He must remember, 
too, that a display, crowded with too much 
merchandise (often falsely called by merchan- 
dising departments a “selling” window), loses 
its effectiveness. 

To create good window arrangements we 
have to be really excited about our designs, 
and I think our best results are obtained when 
we vary the décor of each group of windows 
to suit our own moods. For instance, follow- 
ing a series of “educational” windows, we 
might have a playful set using small figures, 
a series using large mounted photographs, 
then perhaps a very plain set with only inter- 
esting coloured shapes on which to place the 
merchandise. The designer finds he needs 
variety as much as the public does. 


The lay-out of the window cards, the type 
of lettering used and the wording chosen all 
help us to obtain the general effects we seek. 
One of our most successful and dramatic dis- 
plays described “The magnificent diamond, 
hardest substance in the world.” This word- 
ing was plainly and strongly lettered on a 
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square of metal. Ring pads containing dian ond 
rings were placed on several large, 1 igh 
concrete blocks, and a heavy metal chain, vith 
hooks at the end holding a glass model of a 
diamond in the rough, was surroundec by 
models of famous diamonds. 

People like to be surprised. They like the 
unexpected and fantastic. There are 1 any 
materials, not usually used for display wi nich 
we have found add variety and make excellent 
“props”. In one series of windows we used 
wire meshing, piping, bricks and other con- 
struction materials begged from a foreman in 
a building which was going up nearby. ‘Then 
again, broken bricks from a street repair job 
behind the store once added the perfect touch 
to a window, in which Mexican pottery was 
on view. Another surprise for the public was 
when they found pearls draped in one of our 
windows over grey, water-weathered stumps 
and roots picked up on a beach. E mpty oyster 
shells donated by a restaurant kitchen ‘later 
served the same purpose. More recently, tin 
cans which we cut, bent, soldered and shaped 
into various objects made sparkling Christmas 
window decorations. 

On the other hand, there is always a danger 
in trying to be too different, so we constantly 
remind ourselves that the purpose of such 
decorations is to bring out the best features 
of the merchandise, and that it is merchandise 
we are selling, not displays. 

A window fixture or stand may be used in 
a surprising number of w ays. It may be turned 
upside down, or put back to front, or painted 
in some new way. We, however, discard or 
lay aside for a while any stand or decoration 
which has been used too frequently. We feel 
that if we as designers are tired of them, then 
certainly the public must be too. 

To have an idea for a design before arrang- 
ing a window is essential, but what is even 
more important is the proper execution of 
that idea. Keep the display simple, prepare a 
sketch or set up a trial arrangement before the 
material is actually put in the window, use 
fixtures and display aids that are fresh and 
merchandise that is in perfect condition. If 
you follow those rules, then all your windows § 
should be successes! 
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hen Above: Group of duplex 


houses built for married 

families in Gordon River, B.C., 

a logging town owned and 
operated by the Koerner interests. 
Architect: Robert M. McKee 
Below: Living room in one of 
these houses, with Canadian 

made furniture and lamps 
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THe contemporary spirit, in the designing of homes, continues to be more 
evident in British Columbia than elsewhere in Canada. These West Coast 
designs also possess strong regional aspects, related both to the use of wood 


as the principal building material and to the presence of a mild climate, which 
allows for large, relatively unbroken, window areas or for glass doors opening 
on to lounging terraces. These illustrations are of recent work; other examples 
of similar nature were described in the article on West Coast architecture by 
Fred Lasserre which appeared in the Autumn, 1947, number of this magazine. 


Above: Residence of C. Saba, Vancouver, living room from dining area. Architects: Sharp and Thomson, 
Berwick, Pratt. Below: Residence of Mrs. N. W. Thornton, Vancouver. Architects: Gardiner and Thornton 
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Other Communities Please Copy 


71? 


communities please copy!” com- 
mented Andrew Bell, our Toronto 
correspondent, when recently relating to us 
the story of the success which met the second 
annual sale of paintings, in aid of the Art 
Gallery of Toronto purchase fund, held by 
the Women’s Committee of that Gallery late 
last November. Well, his plea was answered, 
even betore we had time to publish it. The 
reply came from the Women’s Auxiliary of the 
Vancouver Art Gallery which the very next 
week held a similar exhibition and an equally 
successful sale of pictures for the benefit of 
that West Coast art institution. 

But let us begin with the account of the 
Toronto sale. 

“The Women’s Committee of the Art Gal- 
lery of Toronto have gone and done it again!” 
he writes. “For the second successive year 
they have contrived, through a compound of 
hard work and imagination, to sell an impres- 
sive number of paintings and sculptures. In 
the doing of this they have given Canadian 
artists the kind of help they most need, and 
have, at the same time, netted a useful sum 
for the Gallery Purchase Fund. 

“In a general way the exhibition and sale 
of this year was pretty much like its fore- 
runner. The two hundred odd contributions 
were priced from $20.00 to $200.00, with the 
Women’s Committee taking a twenty per 
cent commission on sales. In specific respects, 
however, there were important differences. 
For one thing first-class examples of period 
furniture were appropriately ranged about the 
exhibition room. Thus—the Committee rea- 
soned—potential buyers could assess the suit- 
ability of modern work to period surround- 
ings. They could also judge better how that 
picture would fit in at home. No sleight of 
hand was involved, but it was a neat trick of 
salesmanship just the same. 

“More important was the inclusion for the 
first time of pictures by several Montreal 
artists. In relation to Quebec, in fact, this 
exhibition was more representative of present 
trends (though admittedly along modest 
lines) than any, not excluding last year’s 


Head 


Jacques DE TONNANCOUR. 


Canadian Group show, to come here since the 
close of the war. Particularly pleasurable, to 
this reviewer, was the sight of work by Bor- 
duas and de Tonnancour cheek by jowl with 
the contributions of brother painters from 
Ontario. 

“A governing consideration with this exhi- 
bition, as with the last, has been to get into 
it pictures which would fit into the average 
house, and while of a good standard artistic- 
ally, would be tolerably catholic in their 
appeal. This explains both the price range, 
and the diversity of the contributions. Of the 
approximately two hundred items, for ex- 
ample, no more than three in any case (a re- 
quirement of the Committee) were the work 
of any single artist. There was an understand- 
able emphasis, too, on what for lack of a 
better term I would call ‘personal art’. 
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Yvonne McKacue Hovusser. 


Left: EvGenta Berwin. 


“This raises the query whether the ordinary 
yardstick of artistic criticism is quite right for 
this kind of a show. But surely it is: the oper- 
ative element in passing on any work of art 
is a very basic one—is it good art or is it bad? 
Or, put another way, does the picture state, 


with freshness and power, inner, perhaps 
seemingly secret, truths of whatever may hap- 
pen to be the subject? Applying this hard test 
still leaves me with a lot I should like to say, 
even though limitations of space will not per- 
mit it. All I can mention are a few, of what 
to me, were the highlights. 


“Of the three de Tonnancours, the one that 
pleased me most was a head, in oil, of a child. 
It was a small canvas, yet, of its sort, very 
forceful indeed. You could feel that child— 
how wise beyond her years she was, a product 
perhaps of all the fears and strange goings-on 
of the second world war. There was a still 
life, Golden Apple, by Charles Comfort. It was 
admirable, competent as could be, and with 
lovely colour. One wished Comfort, who must 
teach to live, could to his own and his coun- 
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Autunm Gold 


Eagle. Plaster 


try’s profit earn a living the more direct w ay. 

“Then, too, there were exciting studies by 
Marian Scott of flowers—stylized ones rather 
in the manner of Georgia O'Keeffe. Tulip, its 
foliage an evocative celadon green, came off 
particularly well. With Autumn Gold Yvonne 
McKague Housser was putting her best foot 
forward. It is ‘Group of Seven’ perhaps, but 
with an individual intellectuality which may 
yet give her a reputation quite ‘her own. 

“In the miscellaneous group I think particu- 
larly of Varley’s gem-like sketch titled Sumac; 
the oil by Paraskeva Clarke, After Heavy 
Snowfall, a sort of nostalgic simplicity to it, 
Borduas’ provocative and telling work, Objet 
Totemique (he is perhaps the best abstract 
painter Canada has); and Eugenia Berlin's 
small sculpture, Eagle. The last, with its sim- 
plified treatment, was a joy to look at, and 
I would hope a portent of bigger work ahead. 

“These exhibitions have a future worth 
watching. Next year, for example, the aim of 
this Women’s Committee is to make their show 
as fully national as they can—with contribu- 
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tions from anywhere in Canada that produces 
interesting paintings or sculptures. A pro- 
gramme spotlighting good work and putting 
it within the financial reach of the average 
person looks, to me anyhow, like the intelli- 
gent person’s guide to some semblance of 
Canadian cultural maturity.’ 


Such is the Toronto achievement. Out in 
Vancouver, they began their very first annual 
sale by making it a fairly representative Cana- 
dian one, with over ten Eastern artists in- 
cluded as well as a larger number of West 
Coast painters. That considerable variety ap- 
peared, both in content and approach, in the 
work shown, can clearly be seen from the 
two examples which we reproduce below, 
both by Vancouver artists. 

“Congratulations”, writes our Vancouver 
correspondent, Charles H. Scott, “are due the 
Women’s Auxiliary of the Vancouver Art 
Gallery on the most successful completion 
of an exhibition entitled, ‘Do You Own a 
Canadian Picture’ recently held in the spaci- 
ous home of Mr. and Mrs. F. Ronald Graham.” 


“The exhibition,” he said, “consisted of one 
hundred and sixty-four works in oil, water- 


colour and black and white, by living Cana- 


J. Devise Parker 


Fishing Village 


dian artists,” and he mentions that although 
it was open for one Saturday afternoon and 
evening only, yet “within ‘that brief time 
seventy-one pictures sold for a total, sum of 
three thousand five hundred and _ fifty-nine 
dollars; not a large sum per picture, but unique 
enough in the history of B.C. art exhibitions 
to make for comment. It is evidence, if such 
were needed, that pictures have to be ‘sold’, 
they do not readily sell themselves. 

“The Canadian artist puts much thought 
and creative energy into producing but, like 
his brother artists elsewhere, is inclined to 
leave the selling to such chance as may arise 
through Gallery and social contacts; neither 
of which has proven very sustaining in the 
past. 

“Mrs. Oscar Erickson, who convened the 
exhibition has made it clear that the public 
likes to buy a Canadian picture, provided the 
shopping opportunities are made attractive, 
and the works offered be of good quality. 
Both provisos form the basis of good selling. 

“Some day, the artists themselves, like the 
fruitgrowers, may co-operate for selling. 
Meanwhile, hats off to the ladies!” 
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PaRASKEVA CLARKE 


Evening Mood 


Water colour 


CuHarces 
Major W. A. Ogilvie, M.B.E. 


Water colour 
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Canadian Society of Painters in Water Colour 


ue 1949 Exhibition of the Canadian Society 

of Painters in Water Colour was rather 
like the curate’s egg—good in parts. But those 
parts W hich were good were really so, and this 
year even more than last I was impressed with 
the vitality and open-mindedness of this or- 
ganization. 

Of course in a way the label “water colour” 
is a misnomer. This might much better have 
been called a “Mixed Technique” Exhibition, 
for a lot of the pictures were a far cry from 
the standard definition of a water colour. Yet 
that is scarcely important: what counts is that 
the show included a substantial number of 
first-class pictures. Looked at in this light, for 
me anyhow, the exhibition was of consider- 
ably larger artistic consequence than the 1948 
O.S.A. or last autumn’s R.C.A. showings. 

Will Ogilvie was “on view” in two capa- 
cities. He was there as the subject of a power- 
ful portrait by Charles Comfort. This portrait, 
a head and shoulders study of a brother war 
artist, is, in my opinion, one of the best of its 
kind to come from a Canadian brush, and 
should belong to a public gallery. In his other 
capacity Mr. Ogilvie was there with two con- 
tributions of his own, Mountain Lake and 
Mountain Forms. Nothing of his since the 
Sicilian water colours has appealed to me so 
much: these pictures with a Chinese-like sort 
of colour to them have just that same sensi- 
tivity, though somewhat stranger in treatment. 


Paraskeva Clarke comes off well, too. 
Evening Mood is a description of a Quebec 
village street in twilight; its centre of interest, 
a figure of the Christ with an electric light 
bulb halo. The mood is nostalgic rather than 
in any sense disrespectful. Almost equally suc- 
cessful is the fanciful Horses Waiting, an essay 
about two “parked” horses and a rig; nearby 
some small black birds are pecking away on 
the road, 

There were encouraging contributions in 
the new-comer class. I think of R. L. Bloore, 
with a diverting, very well wrought abstrac- 
tion; John Martin with two satirical figure 
studies; and Edward A. Lakeman. The last 
looks particularly promising. His line is deli- 
cate and true and the misty colour he uses 
is strangely evocative. 

The one criticsm I have is the degree to 
which this was an Ontario, or to be more 
precise, a Toronto show. Pictures from else- 
where were few, and scarcely representative. 
For this I suppose transportation problems 
were largely responsible. Just the same it is a 
hurdle I should like this Canadian Society 
somehow to surmount. A notable exception 
to these general remarks were the welcome 
and effective contributions of painters such as 
Fritz Brandtner, Albert Cloutier and Jack 
Humphrey. 

Anprew BELL 


Sarah Robertson 1891-1948 


Heward were inseparable friends, each one 


ome the talented students who worked 

under William Brymner in Montreal, 
Sarah Robertson was one with outstanding 
ability. She developed a very personal form 
of expression, mostly in landscape with figures 
and paintings of flowers. For many vears her 
work has been shown at the Spring Exhibi- 
tions in Montreal and with the Canadian 
Group of Painters of which she was one of 
the original members. She and Prudence 


having a sense of pride in the other’s achieve- 
ments, but both following completely different 
ways of realizing their conceptions. Prudence 
Heward, grave ‘and serious, painting with a 
sombre richness and bold organization—Sarah, 
gay and vivacious, painting her impressions of 
light and movement and colour. For her sub- 
ject matter, she did not go far afield: to 
Brockville, at the Heward’s summer home, or 
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across the border into Vermont were the 
farthest ventures; the subjects of most of her 
paintings were in or about Montreal. Two or 
three canvases a year were the limit of her 
production. 

Like most Canadian artists whose develop- 
ment came shortly after the first world war, 
she found little encouragement and but slight 
recognition for her work. It was only occa- 
sionally she could afford a studio, but if con- 
ditions were not favourable for her art, there 
is no evidence of it in her painting which 
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SarAH ROBERTSON 
Coronation 


Collection: 
H.S. Southam, C.M.G. 


expresses a bright, eager spirit with very 
definite convictions, sensitive to all the beauty 
of nature—the sun, the wind, the trees and 
fields and flowers. She was the good artist, 
interested above all else in art, and not too 
much concerned with ideologies or about the 
artist’s mission in life. The little collection of 
canvases she has left, Coronation, The Blue 
Sleigh, Autumn Storm, Lake St. Louis and a 
few others, remain among the notable efforts 
that have marked the development of art in 
this country. A. Y. Jackson 
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COAST TO COAST IN ART 


A New West Coast Group 

Every now and then a number of young artists 
group themselves together for the more adequate 
showings of their works. Sometimes the coming 
together is the result of common aims which are 
manifest in either technical means or aesthetic 
propensities. Whatever it is, and however long 
the association may last, such grouping generally 
engenders strength within its members. 

A recently formed Coast Group, composed 
entirely of recent graduates of the Vancouver 
School of Art, held its first exhibition in the 
Vancouver Gallery during November. 

So far as the writer is aware, no manifesto of 
group aims has been put forth, and probably 
none is contemplated; nor is the work shown of 
such an extreme nature as would appear to call 
for a written statement. 

The subject matter of the paintings is chiefly 
landscape, handled in a manner which, while 
personal, is more akin to modern English paint- 
ing than to the bulk of Canadian painting. Form 
and tonal qualities are given much attention, the 
form is elusive, as befits the atmospheric West 
Coast; and the brush work loose. With one or 
two exceptions, the colour range is on a cool, 
and sometimes chalky side, which leaves one 
with the impression of a landscape denatured,— 
awaiting the juices that arise from the good earth. 
Maybe the first exhibition was somewhat hurri- 
edly assembled; some of the canvases were of a 
very sketchy nature; but there is promise enough 
to make us look forward to the next exhibition. 
The following members of the Group exhibited: 
Bruce Boyd, Don Jarvis, Jim Macdonald, Pamela 
Regan, Chris Thom, Ronald Thom, Jim Johnston, 
Joan Wright Boyd. 


Winnipeg Holds a Non-jury Exhibition 

More and more eager artists, amateur and 
otherwise, are at work in Manitoba. This was 
proved by the large number of entries sent in last 
December to the provincial non-jury exhibition 
which was sponsored jointly by the Manitoba 
Region of the Federation of Canadian Artists and 
the Winnipeg Art Gallery. One hundred and 
eighty entries were received, twice as many as 
in the previous year. There was also a great 
diversity shown, both in technique and in types 
of subject treated in the paintings. 

The object of this exhibition is to encourage 
painters, no matter how amateur they may be, 
by giving them a chance to see their works hung 
in comparison with other local efforts. The 


result is that much which is frankly mediocre 
and even poor is mixed in with the good on the 
gallery walls. Yet as a contributor to the Free 
Press wrote in that newspaper, one should ap- 
proach such a showing with “proper perspective 
of mind and heart” by recalling in this connection 
the statement of one adjudicator at a recent 
musical festival “who, when he accorded a little 
rural group a score of sixty per cent, remarked 
that it included fifty marks for coming”. 


The Ontario Society of Artists 
Introduces a New Policy 

The Ontario Society of Artists in their annual 
exhibition, which is on view at the Art Gallery 
of Toronto during the month of March, have 
made an attempt this season to present something 
better than “just another group of pictures”. A 
decision was made well in advance by their officers 
that certain definite standards would have to be 
adhered to by the five-man jury, in accepting 
works for showing from members and non- 
members alike, and that, to do this, the number 
of paintings to be exhibited would have to be 
reduced. Thus the courageous initiative taken 


PAMELA REGAN. Summertime 
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last year by the Art Association of Montreal, 
when they radically curtailed the size and in so 
doing raised the quality of their annual Spring 
Exhibition seems to have been a decisive act that 
is now bearing fruit elsewhere in O.S.A. policies. 


Vancouver Will Now Build 
Canada’s Most Modern Art Gallery 

The Vancouver Art Gallery has now reached 
success in its drive to collect the $200,000 re- 
quired for important enlargements to its present 
building. On December 14th last, the city council 
of Vancouver voted $100,000 as a capital grant 
on the understanding that the council of the art 
gallery would collect a like sum, which it has 
succeeded in doing. Construction is expected to 
begin later this year. 

This institution has an excellent central loca- 
tion on one of the widest and best thoroughfares 
in Vancouver. To its present frontage of 66 feet 
and depth of 120 feet it has now added three 
adjacent lots of 99 feet frontage and the same 
depth, on which property will be built the larger 
part of what will be the new gallery. Plans are 
also being drawn which entail altering the pre- 
sent structure, so that the whole when finished 
will conform to contemporary conceptions of 
what an art gallery should be. This will include 
a unified and modern facade along the whole 
frontage of 165 feet. 

The campaign for a larger building began, 
Lawren Harris informs us in a note from Van- 
couver, when donations were first made for an 
Emily Carr memorial gallery in which would 
hang, in a series of rotating exhibitions, the one 
hundred and fifty paintings left to the province 
by the artist on condition that they be housed 
in the Vancouver Art Gallery. The concept of 
a larger extension arose shortly thereafter, because 
of increasing popular interest, both in the city 
and province, and because the facilities of the 
present institution were proving more and more 
inadequate to take care of the many art activities, 
serving both the city and the province, which 
are centred in this gallery. The building fund 
campaign was therefore enlarged to include 
donations for the whole project as well as for 
those specifically ear-marked for the Emily Carr 
gallery. 

The present gallery front is set back 16 feet 
from the sidewalk; the new and larger part will 
be set back 26 feet and the whole area planted 
with grass, flowers and shrubs in order to create 
a restful and attractive oasis on a thoroughfare 
that will soon be bordered by a mass of closely 
packed buildings built to the sidewalks. The two 
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Emily Carr memorial galleries, one behin« the 
other, will form the centre of the whole pr ject 
around which will be a quadrangle of «cher 
exhibition rooms. There will also be a new east 
gallery large enough to be used as a lecture hall 
as well as for the hanging of pictures. It will seat 
500 people and be capable of being changed irom 
an exhibition room into an auditorium in a few 
hours. 

On the second floor, plans, as at present pro- 
posed, allow for a large lounge and library and 
three or four small galleries. These will be used 
for meetings of art and other cultural socicties. 
The basement will have a large storage vault 
(there is none in the present gallery), also 
assembling, packing, shipping and repair rooms 
and a new heating and air circulating plant, cloak 
room and lavatories. 

The new structure will emerge as the most 
modern art gallery in Canada, with new types of 
lighting and improved methods of arranging 
walls and rooms for large and small exhibitions. 


Back from Paris 

Just back from Paris, where he studied for two 
years on a French Government scholarship, 
Charles Daudelin held an exhibition of his work 
in the University of Montreal during February. 
Another Canadian artist, Peter Sager, who is also 
abroad on a similar scholarship, had a showing of 
his sculpture in Paris last year—this is conjunc- 
tion with a display of paintings by Simone Beau- 
lieu, formerly of Montreal—and this spring he 
is being honoured with an exhibition in Copen- 
hagen. Many other Canadians are doing work in 
France at the moment and this magazine hopes 
soon to print a note on their activities. 


Visual Arts and Handicrafts Board 

The Alberta government, when it established 
a Visual Arts and Handicrafts Board last July, 
met with some initial criticism from art groups 
in Calgary and Edmonton, who expressed dis- 
appointment that such a board had been created 
without any prior consultation with provincial 
art organizations. These groups, however, at the 
same time agreed to help promote the aims of 
the Board, which were to give aid to existing art 
activities in the province, and to co-ordinate 
various projects for the circulation of paintings 
and handicraft materials. The work of the Board, 
therefore, has now been actively pushed forward. 

Two distribution circuits have been formed, 
one for that part of the province north of Red 
Deer, which circuit is supervised by the Edmon- 
ton Branch of the Federation of Canadian Artists, 
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and another for southern Alberta, which is ad- 
ministered by a representative elected jointly by 
the Calgary Branch of the Alberta Society of 
Artists, the Calgary Branch of the Federation 
and the Calgary Artists’ Society. 

The first exhibition, comprising twenty-five 
oil paintings, starts its tour early in March. In 
addition, two depots for the collecting of Alberta 
paintings for future circulation have been started 
in Calgary and Edmonton. Juries to select these 
works and assistants to handle packing and ship- 
ping are being chosen from the art groups con- 
cerned. 


A. Y. Jackson Writes on Canadian Art 

A valuable paper, full of many direct and 
stimulating personal comments on painting, was 
prepared by A. Y. Jackson, the dean of our 
Canadian landscape painters, for presentation at 
a meeting held by the Royal Society of Arts in 
London, England, last December. The lecture 
was entitled “The Development of Canadian 
Painting”, but as Mr. Jackson could not be there 
in person, it was read for him by another Cana- 
dian, Mr. W. S. A. Dale. It has since been re- 
printed with illustrations both in the Journal of. 
the Royal Society of Arts and in Canada’s Week- 
ly (London). 


Cogent and to the point as it is, the paper, 
nevertheless, contains one or two slightly con- 
troversial notes as when Jackson links Pellan and 
Borduas together as radicals who “are quite cer- 
tain that they have a monopoly of ‘le feu sacré’ 
and are somewhat scornful of the efforts of other 
Canadians”. He also states that various great artists 
of the contemporary English school such as Paul 
Nash, John Piper, Frances Hodgkins, while 
“names very familiar to us” have yet not “made 
much impact on us”. As far as one of our greatest 
painters, Emily Carr, however, is concerned, 
such a direct impact can be traced. One has only 
to compare the work this British Columbia artist 
did, after she was in France in 1910, with that of 
Frances Hodgkins, to see the close relationship 
between the two. It is not surprising then to find 
thar the “Australian watercolourist” whom Miss 
Carr in her autobiography wrote of having been 
her teacher while in Concarneau was, as far as 
we can now verify, actually Frances Hodgkins 
who had come originally from New Zealand and 
was teaching in that Brittany town when Miss 
Carr was there. Also another Canadian, Prudence 
Heward, was so much stimulated by a Hodgkins 


Frances Hopckins. _ Still life with shells and fish 


Water colour from the “Exhibition of Contemporary British 
Drawings” to be seen in Winnipeg in April and Calgary in May 


painting, which she saw ina travelling exhibition, 
that she immediately bought it and kept it until 
her death on the walls of her studio. There are, 
indeed, many such indirect currents of influence 
in Canadian painting, which only today are be- 
ginning to reveal themselves to us. 


To Know a Good Neighbour Better 


Announcing the purpose of the presentation 
to be “to know a good neighbour better”, the 
Virginia Museum in Richmond, Virginia, opened 
a large exhibition of Canadian painting on 
February 16th. This will remain on view until 
March 20th. The largest and most comprehensive 
group of Canadian paintings ever to be shown in 
the United States, it includes eighty examples 
ranging from the early French period to the 
present day. The Virginian authorities planned 
the scope of the display and in a large measure 
made the selection; the National Gallery of 
Canada brought together the pictures from many 
collections, private and public, and arranged the 
shipment to Richmond. In the contemporary 
section, works by about twenty-five living artists 
of distinction in Canada are shown. 
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PASTELS 


MATCHLESS QUALITY! 


Rowney’s PASTELS are made of Pure Pigments and Pure Chalk (no aniline 
dyes) and will please the most exacting artist. Ground to a Silken smoothness 
they produce a superbly rich and full colour. 

Box of 36 

Box of 54 amoreed tints $6.50 

Hox of 727 
FREE with every Order 


Bottle of Rowney’s Perfix with metal Diffuser—regular price $1.00. We pay postage 
anywhere in Canada. 


CANVAS. Pure Linen or Cotton—all Hand-Primed and _ rubbed. 


A. R. DAVEY COMPANY 
Canadian Agents for George Rowney & Co., London, Eng. 
36-38 Wellington East — Toronto 1 


Titanium White... 


“Titanium has been the Cinderella of the cosmos, spurned for its black rags of oxygen 
and iron. Now it is rising from the scullery of the earth in radiant whiteness, wearing a 
glittering diadem of sapphires, rubies, emeralds and amethysts—glistening with Permanent 
Whiteness” (Thomas R. Henry, Our Next Magic Metal, Saturday Evening Post, Nov. 20-48) 


CALAB PIONEERED TITANIUM WHITE IN 1932. Today “CALAB” Titanium 
White No. 1 and No. 2 is the choice of all Artists. (No. 2 is more fluid than No. 1 for 
Winter outside sketching). 


Tubed in double studio, studio, half-studio and half-pint tins. 


For Pure Permanent Titanium Artist Oil White—ask your Dealer or write direct to— 


CANADIAN ART LABORATORY LIMITED 


536 Eastern Ave., Toronto GE. 5932 
LUSH & JONES DICK BLICK COMPANY 
Pacific Distributor American Distributor 
Vancouver, B.C Galesburg, III. 


Canadian Artist Oils reflect the Beauty of Canadian Artists’ Paintings 


Have you tried the new Calab Brushes? 
Ask for them at Your Nearest Dealers or Write Direct 
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NEW BOOKS ON THE ARTS 


MADE IN AMERICA—The Arts in Modern Civili- 
zation. By John A. Kouwenhoven, with introduc- 
tion by Mark van Doren. 269 pp. + 35 illustrations. 
Toronto: Doubleday. $5.75. 


Made in America (referring, of course, to the 
United States) is a most valuable companion piece 
to Mechanization Takes Command by Siegfried 
Giedion, which was reviewed in the Christmas-New 
Year number of Canadian Art. Both books form part 
of what could almost be described as an international 
movement: the search for the “elements of creative 
vitality” in various advanced cultures. 

Mr. Kouwenhoven is concerned to show that the 
notorious and frequently deplored “chasm between 
art and everyday life” is only apparently real to those 
whose approach to Art is that of the (until recently) 
dominant “cultivated” taste derived from European 
traditions. Once one can ignore the canons of a 
transplanted culture, he suggests, and =k at the 
American scene with an unprejudiced it becomes 
apparent that there has grown up a now and native 
tradition that is an exact expression of the everyday 
life of the people. This is the vernacular, “the folk 
arts of the first people in history who... . found 
themselves living under democratic institutions in 
an expanding machine economy.” 

The vernacular arts in the United States are thus 
sharply distinguished on the one hand from the 
transplanted European influences and, on the other, 
from the folk (or folksy) arts which are simply a 
continuance of imported European traditions of 
handicraft. The essentially American element derives 
from democratic institutions plus mechanization. 

Based on a great deal of original research, the book 
features the long struggle between the vernacular 
and “cultivated taste”. One of the most revealing 
examples is that of the George Washington Bridge 
over the Hudson River at New York City. Here 
initial plans called for supporting towers with a 
masonry covering in a derived European style, but 
the basic steel structure as designed and erected by 
the engineers proved se satisfactory, to the general 
public and to informed critics alike, that no one in 
authority has bothered to implement the original 
plans for the traditional stone towers. But generally, 
until recently, the agents of European traditions have 
been dominant; anything outside their terms of refer- 
ence just wasn’t considered to be Art at all. But the 
author has dug up an impressive amount of nine- 
teenth century critical writing to show that there 
were always lusty defenders of the vernacular (Walt 
Whitman being only the best known of them) who 
gave back blow for blow with a truculence only 
equalled, in modern times, by Le Corbusier. 

The whole subject, opened up by Lewis Mumford 
and now brilliantly developed by Giedion and 
houwenhoven into a valid analytical method, should 
be of great value to those of us in Canada who are 


trying to decide whether there is a distinctively 
Canadian culture in existence or in process of gesta- 
tion and, if so, what are its elements and _ historical 
foundations? But the perspectives opened up by 
these two writers will not be enough; a good deal 
of original research will have to be undertaken and 
that will require time and money. Will the Canada 
Foundation or someone please start passing the hat? 


Hazen SIse 


EARLY CHRISTIAN MOSAICS from the Fourth 
to the Seventh Centuries. iv + 1/3 pp. + 14 colour 
plates. Iris Colour Books. London: B. T. Batsford 
Ltd.; Toronto: Clarke Irwin & Co. $4.25. 

This is the English edition of a book originally 
published some years ago by the Irisverlag in Berne. 
It contains a preface by Roberta Huch, an article on 
development and style by W. F. Volbach, late Curator 
of the Museo Sacro Vaticano, and 14 colour plates. 
The preface deals briefly with the place of mosaics 
in the early Christian church, with their style, in 
particular the use of symmetry, and with their colour. 
Miss Huch perhaps overstresses the “unearthly” 
character of the early gospel scenes. Unearthly they 
are, but they were tied closely to the historic teach- 
ings of Christianity; and the importance of Christian 
historicity in the victory over Mithraism deserves 
more attention. Dr. Volbach contributes a short 
sketch of mosaic development from Santa Costanza 
to S. Apollinare in Classe, tracing the gradual loss 
of three-dimensional quality, the growing importance 
of line, and the significance, first of the dark blue, 
later of the gold ground. The 14 plates are devoted 
mainly to fifth century Rome and sixth century 
Ravenna, with the addition of the symbolic Lion 
from the Baptistery in Naples and part of the “Christ 
and Apostles” apse in San Aquilino. They are satis- 
factory, though the colour is inclined to be heavy 
and rather dead, and the reds, e.g. in Plate II, are not 
always true to the original. The fact that the text is 
a translation is occasionally obvious. The book is an 
excellent introduction to its subject, and may be 
strongly recommended. 

Gerarp Bretr 


ART IN SCOTLAND. By Jan Finlay. 180 pp. + 17 
plates (one in colour). Toronto: Oxford University 
Press. $3.50. 

In Scotland, at a time when the attention of the 
people must be all but absorbed with the problems 
of living under austerity rules, it is gratifying to 
learn that the expression of the spirit, in all the 
creative arts, is still considered of vital importance. 
The author is so aware of this, that he claims “a 
renaissance of some kind may be taking place among 
the artists and poets”. 

This book is a profound study of “the basic pat- 
tern of the arts”, from the Picts to the present day. 
It clearly shows how a creative spirit, within a 
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PAINTINGS BY CANADIAN ARTISTS 
FOR SALE AT THE DOMINION GALLERY 


CONTEMPORARY CANADIAN 


*The Dominion Gallery is the sole agent for Stanley Cosgrove and Goodridge Roberts and for the sale 
of all paintings left by J. E. H. MacDonald, R.C.A. (1873-1932) and Emily Carr (1871-1945) 


EARLY CANADIAN 


Im>ortant paintings by European and American Artists of the 19th and 20th Century 
and by Old Masters are always on sale. 


DOMINION GALLERY 


1448 ST. CATHERINE ST. WEST, MONTREAL TELEPHONE HA. 7471 
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definite national idiom, has persisted throughout the 
centuries. The material of reference, magnetic in 
narration, is grouped in eleven epochs and placed 
against a background of successive crises in Scottish 
history. 

Finlay’s desire for a significant national expression 
in the fine arts is, however, too limited in outlook. 
The intuitive Scottish artist must be fully aware of 
the fact that creative expression is more than a state- 
ment of physical reality and that his art is equally 
valid when expressed abstractly, non-objectively, or 
in fantasy. All artistic expression, in every field, if 
creative, must go forward and be an expression of its 
time. Finlay, when he faces the problems of today, 
appears to want to pick up the past and have Scot- 
land produce another William McTaggart and an- 
other Robert Burns. 

J. W. G. Macponarp 


HAND WEAVING FOR AMATEURS. By Helen 
Coates. 79 pp. + illustrations. London and New 
York: Studio Publications. 10/6. 

This book deals with Hand Weaving, Spinning 
and Vegetable Dyeing. If you choose to learn any 
craft from a book, you are generally taking the hard 
way of going about it. This book, however, explains 
all the details in a very comprehensive manner; so 
well, in fact, that it can be used as a guide in our 
School of Hand Weaving here in Montreal. It will 
facilitate the work of the students in as much as they 
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will not have to take notes of certain information, 
but may follow it in the book and refer to it later 
on. I recommend this book highly. 

Karen Butow 


AN INTRODUCTION TO ART ACTIVITIES. 
By Ralph L. Wickiser, 275 pp. + 3 colour plates. 
Toronto: Clarke Irwin & Company Limited. 
Most people interested in art and willing to know 

more about it will enjoy this book. The author, 

Ralph L. Wickiser, knows his subject well and pre- 

sents his ideas in clear-cut and straightforward |an- 

guage. He tells us that the art of today must be lived 
and created today. Art can be learned, it cannot be 
taught. This idea is repeated throughout the book, 
and creative work, and work, and work again is of 
the first necessity to achieve this goal, and I believe 
this fact cannot be stressed too strongly. His aim has 
been also to make it clear that nature is indispensable 
to the artist, but that she is his servant not his master. 

Art and nature are two different things, and therefore 

imitation of nature is not the aim; it is rather to find 

in nature things out of which to make design. 


Many books have been written on contemporary 
art education, but I believe that An Introduction to 
Art Activities can be recommended to any art teacher, 
because it represents the subject in an interesting light 
and with a new point of view and could therefore 
influence the thinking and practice still in vogue in 
many of our schools. 
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Canadian and European Artists 
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CONTINENTAL GALLERIES 


Paintings by 
Outstanding Canadian Artists 


1450 DRUMMOND STREET 


EXPOSITION 


PERMANENTE DE PEINTURES CANADIENNES ET EUROPEENNES 
PERMANENT EXHIBITION OF CANADIAN AND EUROPEAN PAINTINGS 
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PLAN A VISIT TO 


Hine Art 


SEE, in quiet, pleasant surroundings . . . a full 
and varied collection of paintings suitable for 
your home . . . seascapes, landscapes, flower 
paintings, still life and figure pictures by some 


of our most celebrated artists. 


SEE, from time to time, stimulating exhibitions 
in keeping with the Fine Art Galleries’ policy to 
give maximum enjoyment of visual art to artists, 


eollectors and admirers alike. 


“T. EATON 


TORONTO CANADA 


The Fine Art Galleries Second Floor 
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The author has clear ideas on art, on composition, 
on the various media to be used. He gives us many 
illustrations, contemporary in medium and outlook, 
but yet I found many of them to be unexpected 
choices. In his eagerness to show as many illustrations 
as possible the author has crowded the pages, and 
the reproductions therefore are too small, and most 
of the details of texture and gradation of tones are 
lost. One would also like to have scen niore work 
by contemporary artists and not so mary attempts 
by art students, sometimes successful but mostly very 
mediocre and naive in idea and execution. I emphasize 
this, because the text, so well arranged and the ideas, 
so clearly expressed, deserve to be illustrated by 
works of art, equally outstanding in merit. 

On the whole, the book is worth while having, for 
it gives the layman, the art student and the teacher 
a yardstick with which to judge and to undersiand 
art, and the relation of art to society. 

F. BraNpTNER 


THE CARE OF PICTURES. By George L. Stout. 
125 pp. + 24 plates. New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press. $3.75. 

While the controversy, regarding the cleaning of 
pictures by the National Gallery, London, in 1947, 
probably did not influence George Stout in the 
United States to write this book, yet the widespread 
interest aroused by those arguments offered an op- 
portune time for presenting this work. 

The author, who was head of the Department of 
Conservation at the Fogg Museum of Art, Harvard 
University, has had more than twenty years’ experi- 
ence in technical research in the field of conservation 
of paintings. 

Valuable information is provided in his description 
of the not widely understood basic causes of deterior- 
ation in paintings. Also twelve specific examples of 
repair treatment are given in detail in the appendix. 
The main body of the text is well written and 
orderly. It begins with the surface coating of pictures 
and works step by step down to the actual support. 
It is profusely illustrated and the diagrams are precise 
and well labelled. 

A complex subject has been handled clearly, but 
a little too briefly in this book. It is certainly not 
intended to be a “how to do it” handbook but is yet 
useful as a reference for study by all those interested 
in the preservation of paintings. =e 


THE ART OF LETTERING. By Harold Deighton. 
86 pp. illustrated. London: B. T. Batsford Ltd. 
(Canadian Distributors: Clarke Irwin @ Co- Ltd., 
Toronto.) $2.75. 

This book offers to students some practical infor- 
mation and guidance as to how to do certain types 
of lettering. There can be little quarrel with it on 
thar score. But for a book for which the publishers 
also claim that “the emphasis is specially laid on 
lettering as an art”, with an outline of its history 
“from the first pictograms . . .. to the work of 
living craftsmen”, it is singularly lacking. In view 


of these claims it hardly seems possible that no 
mention is made or any example given of the work 
of that great master of lettering, Edward Johnston, 
or of his pupils, Eric Gill and Graily Hewitt. 

The illustrations, to which attention is specially 
drawn, are at times depressing in their mediocrity 
and the appearance of the book is also disappointing 
in its general lack of feeling for the mise en page. 
Surely here an opportunity has been missed to help 
to form and raise the student's taste. One expects 
better of a book which appears under the distin- 
guished name of Batsford. 

KaTHLEEN M. Fenwick 


From Ital 
LEONARDO DA VINCI 


with 60 magnificent reproductions 
$1.00 posTAGE PAID 
LARGE FOLIO 15” x 11” SIZE 
This is truly wonderful value 


Classic Bookshop 


1380 ST. CATHERINE WEST 
MONTREAL, P.Q. 


New Art Books 


J. W. BEATTY 


By Dorothy Hoover. A new book in the beauti- 
ful Canadian Art Series. With 2 colour plates and 
8 halftones. $1.50. 


EDUCATION THROUGH ART 


By Herbert Read. An outstanding British book 
of art criticism and sociology. With 116 illustra- 
tions. Sixth printing. $6.50. 


ENGLISH DELFTWARE 


By F. H. Garner. This handsome British book 
covers the whole range of the English tin-glazed 
pottery known as “delftware.” With 100 pages 
of illustrations. $5.50. 


FRENCH FAIENCE 


By Arthur Lane. Another beautiful and authori- 
tative British book. This discusses the greatly- 
prized white tin-glazed pottery of France. With 
100 pages of illustrations. $5.50. 
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THE ART FORUM 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Dear Sir, 

I enjoyed Robert Ayre’s article “Dishnish Diary” 
in the last number very much. I think it contains 
a number of interesting, stimulating and true obser- 
vations. One statement however astonished me and 
with which, based on my own experience, I disagree. 
In writing of the accomplishment of the Group of 
Seven in its paintings of the north country he states, 
“They got out of it all that is in it: no mystery, 
because it has no mystery; nothing spiritual, because 
it is purely physical;” etc. 

I do not believe that any artist or group of artists 
ever got out of any kind of subject “all that is in 
it”. Artists have been painting still life for centuries 
and continue to do so and the best of them have 
always got something out of them different from 
other artists. Some people think that Emily Carr got 
out of the B.C. woodlands all there is in them but 
any number of artists of equal or greater stature 
and devotion could create in paint a world of the 
woods from the B.C. landscape that would be differ- 
ent from the paintings of Emily Carr and that might 
be even more profound and moving. Nature any- 
where, the life of man, all subjects are inexhaustible. 

“No mystery, because it has no mystery”. There 
is untold mystery in a leaf, a rock, a pine cone, a 
lake, a mountain, a tree. The great north country is, 


in my experience, saturated with mystery an the 
Group of Seven did not more than open the oor 
to its mystery. 

“Nothing spiritual, because it is purely phys cal”, 
On the contrary, the whole of the North, all © the 
wilderness, whether it be forest, lake countr, or 
mountains is impregnated with a spirit which :.ani- 
fests itself in infinite variety. Our experience the 
experience of the group, was that every lake, cvery 
valley, every river, every mountain contained a spirit 
within its physical make-up that is different fron) that 
of others. We found localities that were very friendly, 
others that were inimical, others remote in spirit 
beyond words, other intimate and even seductive and 
this did not arise from our moods and thoughts or 
from the physical features of the scenes. It is inherent 
in the land in all its parts and most apparent in 
woods, wilderness and mountains. 

Let an artist of real creative imagination today 
come to grips with the great north country and its 
subjects will “emerge all glittering as if freshly 
minted”. 

Yours truly, 
Lawren Harris 


Dear Sir, 


There is a hard-hitting spirit to Mr. Paul Arthur's 
review of The Varsity Story (Canadian Art, 
Christmas, 1948), which is unusual in Canadian 
periodicals and therefore to be welcomed. Unfor- 
tunately almost all of it is in the great tradition of 


THICK COLORED LEAD 
BRILLIANT, SMOOTH, STRONG 
AND PERMANENT FOR ART, 
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12 colors, 24 colors and 36 colors. 
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wrong-way Corrigan; with this difference that Cor- 
rigan at least knew where he was going. 

The “review” opens with a most refreshing state- 
ment: “Even were I a competent literary critic, 
which I am not,” says Mr. Arthur, “I should not 
attempt to pass judgment on Canada’s most distin- 
guished author.” This seems to us the most mysterious 
school of criticism we have yet encountered—if Mr. 
Arthur really means what he says. On the whole it 
seems kinder to assume that he does not, that it is 
merely a careless sentence. But how many such slips 
can one make and still be considered a competent 
reviewer? 


Perhaps Mr. Arthur is not interested in cing 
competent. Certainly his reference to “Mr. Ald- 
winckle’s competent illustrations” leaves little 
that he considers the doing of competent wo < to 
be the fate worse than death. Yet in the inter: .t of 
reviewing generally it seems proper to sugges: that 
there is at least one thing more deplorable than cing 


competent. 

But Mr. Arthur’s unhappy solecism in the rea in of 
writing seems mild enough alongside his apy rent 
unawareness in the fields of art and engraving. |ay- 
ing announced by inference that he can speak with 
authority on those matters about which he wil! pass 
judgment, he proceeds to regret that the artist “was 
unaware that a soft pulpy paper would destroy the 
quality of his line.” But these are not line draw ings, 
they are tone drawings made for reproduction on 
soft paper. The originals which Mr. Arthur saw were 
not considered by the artist to be finished until they 
were reproduced, because they were made in a cer- 
tain way to the end of reproduction. The soft 
“pulpy” paper was chosen for its destructive qualities, 
before the original drawings were made. An author- 
ity should not fall into anything so amateur as the 
cult of the original. 


Mr. Arthur’s reference to the type used in the book 
as “one of those fashionable abortions” leaves little 
doubt that he dislikes Caledonia, though he gives no 
reason. He might certainly have said that it is not a 
very beautiful type, but he could not have said with 


PICTURES FOR LASTING PLEASURE 


‘ “New Ballet Shoes” by York Wilson, 
R.C.A. This fine painting is now on 
view together with other superb ex- 
amples by famous Canadian artists. 


EST. 1932 
Ny 


LAING GALLERIES 


60 BLOOR ST. E. 


TORONTO 


Fine art reproductions produced 
by silk screen, lithography or 
letterpress and distinguished by 
their fidelity to the original. 


SAMPSON 
MATTHEWS 
LIMITED 


1189 Yonge Street, Toronto 
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759 YONGE ST. 


GAVIN HENDERSON GALLERIES 


Contemporary and Early Paintings of the Canadian, British and European Schools 
always in stock. 


KINGSDALE 3368 


TORONTO 5 


truth that it is not a perfectly satisfactory type from 
the readers’ point of view. One wonders whether its 
use in more of the best fifty books of last year than 
any other face seems to him to be a real disqualifica- 
tion. It is not one, obviously, for a publisher or a 
typographer whose concern in the choice of type 
for his text must be the convention within which his 
public moves most happily. This type face comes 
within the canon of such authorities as Mr. Stanley 
Morrison and Mr. Bruce Rogers and, in the circum- 
stances, Mr. Arthur’s dislike of it is not too burden- 
some. 

It is encouraging to see signs of genuine interest 
being taken in book production in Canada, but if 
they are to be useful to the public and the publishers 
they must be informed by a good deal more than 
careless rapture. It seems probable that for a long 
time in Canada there will remain a great gulf fixed 
between the desirable and the practicable in the realm 
of book-making for general circulation. We are 
under no illusion that The Varsity Story is a com- 
pletely satisfactory production, and yet a great deal 
of time and thought was given to making it so. The 
type used was of necessity a second choice, being 
the nearest available to the Garamond face which we 
would have preferred. The cloth used in binding, 
about which Mr. Arthur complains, was at the time 
the only quality to be had in the required colour. 
He may also be able to disdain problems of costs 
which the practising publisher cannot do and live 
to serve his public. 

The most that can properly be required of pro- 
fessional artists, typographers and publishers is that 
they should show themselves consistently and _ seri- 
ously to be on the side of the angels in this matter 
of book production. That does not mean that even 
when they solve all practical problems they will, or 
should, produce books to the taste of those who 
insist on the recognition of their own eccentricities 
as the norm. 

Yours truly, 

Joun Gray, 

The Macmillan Company of Canada Ltd., 
Toronto. 


Editor’s note: This magazine does not carry liter- 
ary reviews, only reviews of publications on art and 
design. If books of other types are mentioned, then 
it is only for the purpose of describing their qualities 
of graphic design. This was the reason why we asked 
Paul Arthur, a typographer, who is doing professional 
work in Canada, to comment on the illustrations and 
typography of The Varsity Story in our last issue. 
We have shown Mr. Gray’s letter to Mr. Arthur and 
he now writes in reply: “We are wearied with much 
watching of this burly-burly. Let him who cannot 
understand plain English speech be set aside to mourn 
his loss in silence, alone. And let him who must take 
all criticism as a personal attack be depersonalized 
forever. For of making many books there is no end 
and God shall bring every work into judgment 
whether it be good or very, very bad.” 


Dear Sir: 

I feel I must write to tell you how much my wife 
and myself enjoyed the exhibition of Contemporary 
Canadian paintings organized by the Canadian Club 
of New York. I have recently been visiting Canadian 
universities from Vancouver to Halifax: and one of 
the facts I learnt was the enthusiasm for painting 
throughout the whole country. It is on this diffused 
enthusiasm that the excellence of Canadian paintings 
rests. I do hope that exhibitions of Canadian paintings 
will be organized frequently in Great Britain. Only 
a few people there realize the importance of modern 
Canadian art: and the only way to make people 
realize it, is to exhibit not once but often. What is 
so inspiring about that art is that it is not an affair 
of one or two good artists but a real general move- 
ment like the Elizabethan drama in England. It would 
do us good in Britain and be a help to all who mind 
about culture to know this. 

Yours sincerely, 

E. M. W. Tittyarp, 
Master of Jesus College, 
Cambridge, England. 
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17th Annual Session 


University of Alberta 
BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


July 12th - August 20th, 1949 


Offering courses in: 
Art, including professional class, Piano and 
Choral Music, Drama, Short Story Writing, 
Playwriting, Ballet, Weaving and Design, 
Leathercraft, and Oral French. 
A combination cf education and recreation 
in the heart of the Canadian Rockies. 


For calendar write: 
Direcror. DEPARTMENT OF EXTENSION, 
Univeriry oF ALBERTA 
EpMoNTON, ALBERTA 


DOON 


SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


A Summer School cf Fine Arts where 

sound technical instruction and_ practical 

help will encourage students to express 
themselves with complete freedom. 


STAFF 
Frederick Varley, A.R.C.A., O.S.A. 
R. York Wilson, R.C.A., P.O.S.A. 
Gordon Payne, O.S.A., C.P.E. 


Write for illustrated booklet to the Registrar 


DOON SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
Doon, Ontario 


AN ESSAY ON ABSTRACT PAINTING 


Continued from page 107 


the realm of new and living ideas for painting, 
in the reality of a new awareness, we have, at 
least, a creative adventure in harmony with 
the highest aspiration and search for truth, 
beauty and expressive evocation and com- 
munication in our own day. 


Moreover, this search into abstract and non- 
objective creation in art is bound to revivify 
representational painting so that it will take 
on new forms, new ways of expression. In- 
deed, that is happening today. For one kind 
of painting does not necessarily supplant other 
kinds; it can reinvigorate them, if they still 
have untapped possibilities. All kinds, styles 
and idioms are necessary to afford all kinds 
of people a rewarding life in art. 


Editor’s note: This article is reprinted, with per- 
mission, from the January, 1949, number of The 
Journal of the Royal Architectural Institute of 
Canada, an issue which was devoted entirely to 
aspects of contemporary art in Canada and which 
we can recommend highly to our readers. 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


Lawren Harris, who was one of the founders of 
the Group of Seven, is now living in Vancouver. A 
retrospective exhibition of his paintings is now on 
tour of Canada. Two articles describing his work 
appeared in the Christmas-New Year number of this 
magazine. Readers may wish to look back to that 
issue to see a reproduction of one of Harris’ own 
abstract compositions. 


Ethel McNaughton, who is designer of window 
displays for Henry Birks and Sons Ltd., Montreal, 
received her art training at the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts in Montreal and at the Parsons School of De- 
sign in New York City. 


Campbell Tinning, water colourist, was born in 
Saskatoon and lived in Winnipeg, Lethbridge and 
Regina. He studied at the Art Students’ League, New 
York, and with Eliot O’Hara. Enlisting with the 
Black Watch in the second world war, he was later 
appointed war artist and was with the Canadian 
Army in Italy and Holland. He is now working in 
Montreal. 


Laurence Hyde, who did the wood engraving we | 
reproduce on the cover, is one of Canada’s leading f 


artists in this particular medium. He lives in Ottawa, 


where he works for the National Film Board. He 
did the fine cover design and the chapter headings } 


for the anthology, A Pocketful of Canada. 


Fl 


PR( 


= 


SAINT JOHN VOCATIONAL SCHOOL 


Courses in Fine and Applied Art 


Master TECHNIQUES 
Murat Paintinc 
Book ILLUSTRATION 
TextTILe DestGN-LETTERING 
FasHion ILLUSTRATION 


Prospectus on Request 


FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ART 


VANCOUVER SCHOOL oF ART 


Cambie G Dunsmuir Director: Charles H. Scott, A.R.C.A. 


PROSPECTUS FREE ON APPLICATION 


Mount Allison School 


Fine and Applied Arts 


MOUNT ALLISON UNIVERSITY 
SACKVILLE, N.B. 


Lawren P. Harris, A.R.C.A., 0.S.A., 
Director 


Maritime Summer School 
July 5 - August 18 


Courses in Drawing, Painting, History of 
Art, Weaving, Metal and Leather \W/ork. 


Calendar on request. 


OF LAURENCE HYDE 


The engraving, Forest Scene, repro- 
duced on the cover of this magazine is 
available in a special edition, each copy 
signed by the artist, for sale through 


this office to readers of Canadian Art. 
The price is $5.00 post paid. 


This special edition is printed in black 
and white on fine quality paper suit- 
able for framing. The size is 10 x 8 


inches with generous margins. 


FOR THOSE WHO ADMIRE THE WOOD ENGRAVINGS 


I wish to order Forest Scene by Laur- 
ence Hyde for which I enclose money 
order for $5.00. 


If remitting by cheque, add 15 cents for bank 
exchange 


CANADIAN ART, Box 384, Ottawa 
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“HUGHES -OWENS” 


CANADIAN DISTRIBUTORS 
of 


WORLD FAMOUS 


COLOURS 
and 


MATERIALS OF QUALITY 


FOR THE ARTIST — DESIGNER — ARCHITECT 
DRAUGHTSMAN—ENGRAVER—ART STUDENT 


THE HUGHES OWENS COMPANY LTD. 


LOCATED IN 


MONTREAL 


TORONTO 
WINNIPEG 


| i|| 
¥ . 
VANCOUVER 
( 
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Winsor & Newron Artist 
Coors 


LIMITED 


SINGLE & TuBEs 
1387 St. Catherine Street, West 
MONTREAL 25, QUE. Lonpon—Stupio TUBES 


STUDENT—SINGLE TuBEs ONLY 


Artist Cotron & Linen Canvas, 27” To 82” Wipe 
CanapiAN Art Laporatory Ort Coors 
4 Srupio & Srupio Or Co tors 
Zinc Wuite & Titanium WHuiTE 
DovusLe Stupio TuBEs 
M. GrumpacHer Artist MATERIALS 


Ask for Catalogue 


Loomis and Toles Limited | | ARTISTS & scHooLs 


159 King Street West, Toronto AD. 6807 can choose 
GRUMBACHER 
Winsor & NEwTon 
Reeves - WEBER 
CRAFTINT 


GRUMBACHER Casein Color 
TransocraPH Shading Film 
Complete lines for the 
Artist, ILLUSTRATOR AND SIGNWRITER 


Write for Free Catalogue A rtist Materials 


from 


FRANK JARMAN | 


LIMITED 
OTTAWA ONTARIO 621 W. Pender Street 


We stock VANCOUVER, B.C. 


’ and 
Winsor & Newton’s and 320 Donald Street 


Reeves Artists’ Materials WINNIPEG, MAN. 


Oil and Water Colours, Fine Drawing 


Pap ers, Canvas, Brushes, etc. Mail Orders receive “same day service 
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selected for their interest, 
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'a free copy of Frederick Taubes’ 
wet “Hints and Facts About Artists’ 
es” or the name of your nearest 


t, please write :— 


DEPT. G., 73 KING ST. EAST 
TORONTO, CANADA 


RAPHAEL SOYER 


‘This full 
self portrait 1 reveals the appealing human qualities 
that have made the artist one of America’s 


most famous. He has more canvases exhibited — 


in the permanent collections of museums 
throughout the country than any other young 
American artist, He is well represented at the 


Whitney Museum of American Art. 


The melancholy strain in Soyer’s aes 


tures stems from his somber childhood and later 
from his struggles to earn a living in factories 


while studying art. He paints weary bus riders; © 
he catches off-guard “ expressions of sad-faced 


working girls. 


Soyse says of his painting, “My work 

is factual . . . I paint what's néarest to me, the 
plain people I mingle with and understand. I 
try to paint life as I see it, honestly and. in my 


own way.. 


“Pu my technique the right brushes ate 
of tremendous importance, I find Delta brushes 
excellent to work with. I do not have to ge to the 


_ trouble of breaking them in. Their fine bristles 
and red sable hair, plus perfect construction, 


make Delta brushes suitable for the most sensi- 
tive brushwork.” - 


SOLD BY LEADING ARTISTS’ SUPPLY STORES ACROSS CANADA 


THE CANADA PAINT CO. LIMITED 
THE LOWE BROTHERS COMPANY 


LIMITED 


AND BRANCHES OF 
THE MARTIN-SENOUR CO. LIMITED 
THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO. 


OF CANADA LIMITED 


. : 
} 
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GRUMBACHER GENUINE 


FOR ARTIS 


Remains water soluble ou the palette for 


GRUMBACHER GENUINE CASEIN COLORS are highest grade pigment colors grow 
finest consistency in our own exclusive-formula stable casein emulsion. They are full-stre 
permanent and intermixable. They are clean and easy-to-use as a tempera or gouache, 


PRICE LIST 


COLOR (In studio size (1” x 4”) tubes) 
Burnt Sienna 
Burnt Umber 
Cadmium Red Dee 
Cadmium Red Light ~ 
Cadmium Red Medium _ 
Cadmium Yellow Light 
Cadmium Yellow Medium 
Chromium Oxide Green. 
Cobalt Violet _.. : 
French Ultramarine Blue 
Illustrators’ 25% 
Illustrators’ 50% 
Permanent Green Light 
Raw Sienna 
Raw Umber 
Terra Rosa - 
“Thalo” Blue (Phthalocyanine Blue) 

“Thalo” Green (Phthalocyanine Green) . 
“Thalo” Turquoise (Phthalocyanine Turquoise) 
Titan White—Pound sixe XI tube 
Viridian (Vert Emeraude) 
21% oz.f Casein Painting Medium 
bottles | Transparent Varnish for Casein Color 


AT BETTER 
ARTISTS’ MATERIAL 
DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


aquarelle, or as an underpainting for oil 


They thin with water, dry quickly af 


painted surface, and are excellent for 


strokes and details, even in wet-in-wet 


ing. They can be used on any absorbent j 


ing surface... paper, board, absorbent cam 


or plaster (for fresco painting). Ge 


Casein Color is free of excess water, doe 


contain dryers, and dries matt on the pai 
surface. 


Write for free technical booklet today. 


Specifications of contents as requeste 
American Artists Professional League. 


GRUMBAC 


ANADA LTD 


| 
$ .95 
SO 
1.25 
1.60 
1.60 
1.25 
1.25 
95 
1.60 
95 
95 
95 
95 
.50 
.50 te) } 
1.25 G 
1.25 y fy 
1.25 
.50 Gr. 
64 PRINCESS STHEET TORONTO? 


